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Foreword 



In publishing this document, it is our hope that readers will be 
stimulated to study open education, a major topic of interest to American edu- 
cators. Although this is not a comprehensive or definitive publication, there 
are many useful ideas and much substantive information. Also, careful readers 
will find broad perspectives for further study and future experimentation with 
open education concepts which "make sense" for them. ' 

An implicit danger of importing ideas from any place and anyone 
should be noted: blind importation and implementation of the British experience 
should be avoided. Like their British cousins, Americans need to spend months 
and years of study and slow but sure installation of practices which are suit- 
able for particular educational settings. Before open education is practiced 
anywhere, it should be made compatible with local objectives, student needs, 
staff interests converted into competence and commitment, and with resources 
available to make open education viable and vital. 

This publication is provided as a means of disseminating ideas and 
information. It does not necessarily have the endorsement, and the viewpoints 
do not necessarily reflect endorsement, of the American Association of Elemen- 
tary-Kindergarten-Nursery Educators (AA E/K/N/E), the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education, the ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education or of the 
sponsors of the clearinghouses. It is published solely as one of many stimuli 
to continuing efforts to find practices which can lead to better education 
for children and youth. 

This publication is an edited version of selected presentations and 
panels of the AA E/K/N/E National Research Conference on open education held 
January 1972 in Washington, D.C. Technical recording difficulties prevented 
inclusion of the joint presentation by Raymond Bernabei and John Dopyera. 
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This doctiment stimulates further study of open education. The publica- 
tion is an edited version of selected presentations and panels of the American 
Association of Elementary-Kindergarten-Nursery Educators* National Research Con- 
ference on Open Education. Conference papers include the following: "Current 
Research In Open Informal Education;" "Search and Research;" "Research and 
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Research on Open Education: 
Problems and issues 

by Lilian G. Katz 



This conference on Open Education is one o£ many events in recent years 
signifying increasing interest in opening up classroom procedures and activities. 
This movement in the direction of open education has been developing alongside a 
growing movement toward independent and free schools. The two movements — open 
education and free schools — have in common a few general themes, although there 
are some Important differences between them. One of the common themes involves 
rejection of traditional-formal academically oriented education; another is the 
adoption of a rhetoric emphasizing commitment to "humanistic" values, including 
self-determination, freedom of choice and aesthetic appreciation. 

Reasons for such widespread interest, by now reaching the proportions 
of a bandwagon, are no doubt many and varied (Featherstone, 1971; Hapgood, 1971). 
Certainly the general dissatisfaction with so-called traditional (i.e. formal) 
schooling and the resulting readiness to "try anything" may be at work behind the 
ground swell. Possibly a long-standing Anglophilisra contributes to Americans* 
receptivity to British developments as well. Notably, a body of evidence that 
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open-education is effective Is not available, and Is not among the many causes of 
the spreading enthwjlasm. Nor Is there as yet any counter evidence. In spite of 
the absence of accumulated and reliable evidence of effectiveness, several lines 
of reasoning support the position that Open Education represents a viable alter- 
native approach to early childhood education. Before we examine some of the 
reasons, let us look at some problems of definition. 

PROBLEMS OF DEFINITION 

In spite of the current Interest In Open Education, a definition of the 
term which would answer the question "How will I know It when I see It?" has not 
been found. The formulation of an operational definition Is difficult, and has 
been understandably resisted by workers In the field. This resistance stems from 
fear of the development of orthodoxies, doctrines and rigidities. On the problem 
of definition, Spodek has commented: '"We have talked around the concept of open 
education and provided some examples, but we have 'not' defined It. Perhaps that 
Is because openness, like freedom, cannot be defined absolutely" (1970). This 
comment reflects a common assertion that specificity must necessarily, in and of 
itself, betray the spirit of openness and informality. 

Another source of definition difficulty arises from the fact that open- 
informal education takes many forms. Some classes are "open" throughout the 
school day, some only partially. On almost any dimension of classroom life, 
there are wide varieties of style. No ideal version of the Open Classroom has 
been advocated, endorsed or adopted. 

Further difficulty facing the would-be definer stems from the fact that 
the major data base from which to extrapolate a definition consists of "personal 
testimony" (see for example Silberman, 1970; Featherstone, 1971 passim). The 
available personal testimony is extremely difficult to conceptualize. Barth and 
aathbone (1969) have suggested that Open Education "is a way of thinking about 
children's learning and knowledge." A "way of thinking" is difficult to opera- 
tionalize. The ava^able data imply, but without proof, that there are reliable 
relationships between ways of thinking, assumptions about learning, classroom 
events and educational outcomes. In fact, there is some reason to believe that 
practice is followed by rationalization rather than the reverse! 

Another difficulty in formulating a working definition stems from the 
fact that some attributes of the open classroom cannot be discerned from direct 
observation at any given point in time. Rather, they require a knowledge of the 
history or genesis of the event observed. For example, suppose we see in a class- 
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room a small group of children recording their own direct observations of a small 
animal. The fact that they are working in a small group and are making direct 
firsthand observations appears to qualify the event as "open," however, the more 
"open" the classroom is, the more likely it is that the activity is a consequent 
of a child's (or children's) spontaneously expressed interest in the topic. If 
the same activity had been prespecified by the teacher, independent of the chil- 
dren's interests, the class would be less "open." The same activity prespecified 
by the school district syllabus, or by state requirements qualifies the activity 
as even less "open." The personal testimony data generally include some informa- 
tion about the genesis of an activity; time sampling observations of classroom 
activities typically do not. 

Finally, a major obstacle to an operational definition is the centrality 
of the theme of the quality of relationships and consequent classroom climate to 
the openness of the classroom. In the preliminary research of Bussis, et al (1970) 
and Walberg and Thomas (1971), the qualities of the teacher and child and child- 
child relationships are given great emphasis. The qualities of relationships 
attributed to open classrooms include honesty, respect, warmth, trust and humane- 
ness. To what extent these terms refer to broad or global configurations of 
teachers' and children's behavior is not clear. To what extent any two observers 
would agree that these qualities are present at a given point in time in a given 
classroom is also :not known. 

TENTATIVE DEFINITION OF OPEN EDUCATION 

The British apply the term "informal" to the practices of their modern 
infant schools (for children aged 5-7 years) suggesting that the events, relation- 
ships, activities and materials in the classroom are neither standardized nor rou- 
tinized. This absence of formal, standard and routine procedures and processes 
accounts for the wide range of activities, transactions, styles and materials with- 
in a classroom and between classes, within a school and between schools. In an 
attempt to formulate some answers, the following list of dimensions of informal- 
open classroom practices is tentatively proposed. 

1. Space 

In varying degre<=is, the use of space and the movement of persons, mate- 
rials and equipment within it, it is less routlnized, fixed or invari- 
able in the open-informal than in formal-traditional classrooms. In 
open-informal classrooms, movement may be outside of the school campus. 

2. Activities of children 



In varying degrees, the range of encouraged and permitted 

activities Is wider, less fixed or bounded, more open-ended 

In open-Informal than In formal-traditional classrooms. Activities 

In open-Informal classes may transcend the classroom Itself. 

3. Locus of activity selection — teacher/child 

The more open or Informal the classroom, the more likely that 
children's activities will be pursuits, extensions or elaborations 
of their own spontaneous Interests, rather than activities selected 
by teachers or others. 

4. Content or topics 

The range of topics or content to which children's attention and 
energy are guided Is both wider and more open-ended than In formal- 
traditional classrooms. 

5. Time 

Time for specified categories of classroom activities Is more 
flexibly assigned In open classrooms than In formal-traditional 
classrooms. 

6. Teacher-child relationships. 

a) In the open-Informal classroom, teacher-child Interactions 
are likely to be Initiated as often by the children as they 
are by tb- teacher. 

b) In the open- Informal classroom, the teacher Is more likely 
to work with Individual children than with large groups. 

The more open the classroom, the less often the teacher 
addresses the whole group as an Instructional unit. 

c) In the open-Informal classroom, the teacher Is more likely to 
be seen giving suggestions, guidance, encouragement. In- 
formation, directions, feedback, clarification and/or posing 
questions, (primarily during Individual teacher-child encounters). 

d) In the open classroom the teacher's response to undesirable 
behavior is likely to be to offer the child an Interpretation 

of his actions In terms of the classroom group's life and ltd moral 
as well as functional Implications. She Is not likely to 
Ignore the behavior or to exact punishment. 

e) In the opan- Informal classroom, teachers are likely to emphasize 
appropriately high standards of work as In the tradltlonal~f ormal classroom. 
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In Figure 1, a tentative answer to the questions Involved In defining 
open education Is suggested In terms of continuous dimensions on which, except for 
one (emphasis on academic skills and standards), open and traditional practices 
lie at opposite ends. 

Earlier in this discussion it was suggested that one must know the 
history of what one is seeing in order to identify the observed event as charac- 
terizing open-informal education. Another aspect of the operational definition 
which cannot easily be displayed as points on continuous dimensions concerns the 
nature of adult and child authority in the open- informal classroom. The teacher's 
authority in the open- Informal classroom is bast captured by Baumrind's term 
"authoritative" (1971) . 

It suggests a co-occurring pattern of adult nurturance, warmth, communica- 
tion, control and demandingness in which the child's feelings and ideas are treated 
by the adult as valid, but in which the adult also exercises control and sets 
limits. The adult makes decisions where his greater experience and maturity can be 
counted on to lead to better ones than the child alone would make. It should be 
emphasized here that the quality of authorltatlveness is applied to the children's 
work, as well as to their conduct. That is to say that the teacher exercises her 
(legitimate) authority in guiding the children's Intellectual and academic work as 
well as in the Interpersonal relations in the classroom. 

In much of the literature concerning open-informal education there is 
strong emphasis on achieving an open "climate." The specific cues by which observ- 
ers judge a classroom climate are not clear. They appear to be related to the wide 
variety of activities to be seen: the "project-oriented" organization of the room*, 
the active Involvement of children with each other and the teacher's constant guid- 
ance, encouragement and stimulation of individual and small group work. It should 
be restated, however, that there are almost as many definitions of the open-informal 
classroom as there are classrooms. 



*It should be noted also that some of the open-informal education 
literature strongly emphasizes the Importance of learning centers as a 
particular way of "provisioning" for learning. The learning centers 
are relatively permanent sections of the classroom or corridor featuring 
displays of topical materials, an assortment of manlpulanda, assignment 
cards of suggested activities for using the materials and equipment 
displayed and an assortment of reference books and pictures. Furthermore, 
in many versions of open-informal education, a central reference library 
is a pivotal program and provisioning feature. 
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WHY OPEN-INFORMAL EDUCATION? 

As already indicated, there is widespread interest in open-informal edu- 
cation in the U.S. today, and some of the societal reasons underlying this interest 
have been suggested. What are some of the educational or pedagogical reasons for 
encouraging open-informal methods? 

The strongest reason to support open education is the assumption that 
classroom activities derived largely from i neous and natural interests of 

the pupils themselves are more likely to resuj^L in positive attitudes towards school 
and learning than are classroom activities which are prespecif ied, independent of 
the children to be served. This assumption, however, needs to be tested. 

Another reason for supporting open- informal methods can be stated in the 
following way. There is now some convincing evidence that it is possible to teach 
children the basic academic skills (the three R's) in the early years of schooling 
by the application of traditional instruction aided by the use of behavior modifi- 
cation techniques, and by intensive drill methods. But these approaches only 
answer the question: How can we teach children the specific academic skills they 
need? It is the question which is inappropriate. A more appropriate question is: 
How can we teach children the skills they need while at the same time strengthening 
and enhancing their feelings of self-respect, self-responsibility and sense of 
dignity — their capacity for curiosity, exploration, investigation, for tenderness, 
compassion, understanding and insight? Open-informal methods promise the co-occur* - 
ring achievements of academic, intellectual and personal growth in children . 

Research reports cn comparative effects of early childhood curr: culum 
models indicate with impressive consistency a finding known as specificity of 
effects: namely, children learn those "lessons*' which are emphasized by the cur- 
riculum model to which they are exposed (Bissell, 1971). This consistent finding 
implies that open-informal education can also be expected to foster the acquisition 
of the lessons emphasized by it: academic skills, intellectual competence and 
personal resource development. In open-informal education these are a group of 
mutually inclusive objectives, now seen as highly desirable by a growing propor- 
tion of the practitioners and clients of early childhood education programs. 

Some other reasons for supporting open-informal education, though mainly 
conjectural, might be considered here. Rohwer (1971) has suggested that there is 
no evidence to show that the day to day instruction received by elementary school 
pupils helps them to solve problems they encounter outside of the classroom doors. 
While Rohwer may have overstated his position, his report certainly suggests that 



we would be wise to open up the range of activities and topics available to chil- 
dren in classrooms so as to provide greater continuity and generalizability between 
classroom and extra -classroom experiences. Open-informal education takes into 
account the general and individual environments of pupils and tries to help chil- 
dren acquire basic academic tools with which to examine, analyze, record, observe, 
measure, explore, grasp, recreate and organize their own experiences, and eventually 
the experiences of others. 

WHERE SHOULD WE START? 

In the present period of shrinking funds, it seems wise to concentrate 
our research and development efforts in open-informal education on the preschool 
and primary years. This proposal stems first from the fact that the main data base, 
such as it is, and the principle literature currently available are f'^cused on the 
early childhood years. We thus have some preliminary information upon which to 
build. Secondly, current developmental psychology provides a stronger rationale 
for the suitability of open-informal methods for the younger children than it does 
for older ones. Thirdly, the current spread of open- informal methods is already 
well underway in early childhood programs, and should be strengthened in those 
settings where they are now developing. 

Another proposal concerning R&D efforts is that a priority thrust r>hould 
be toward "opening" classes which are now traditional or formal, rather than open- 
ing up new experimental schools and classes. The reasons underlying this proposal 
are first, that laboratory schools and experimental classes are doubtful sources of 
generalization to the broader educational scene. Secondly, many aspects of open- 
informal procedures take time to learn; formal teachers always have their pre- 
experimental formal routines to fall back on in case of panic; brand new classes 
(even if teachers have had traditional-formal experience previously) require uniquely 
competent individuals who can socialize their pupils to the flexible procedures 
quickly or else be faced with chaos. Such unique individuals can be found, but do 
not exist in abundance. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT TOPICS 
Most specialists in open-informal education agree that qualities and 
competencies of the teaching staff are key factors in implementation. Research is 
needed which will answer the question: What pattern of attributes and behaviors 
characterize successful open-informal teachers? The term attributes is used here 
to refer to characteristics of the teacher which "belong" to her whether she is in 
the classroom or not. Examples of attributes are: age, sex, experience, amount and 
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type of training, intelligence, belief system, etc. Behavior refers to what the 
teacher can be seen to do in the classroom. This includes, for example, ways of 
responding to undesirable behavior, fluency of ideas and suggestions given to chil- 
dren, question-asking skills, her explaining behavior, etc. 

The available literature on open-informal education tends to emphasize 
the importance of the teachers* assumptions about the nature of growth and learning 
(Barth, 1970;. However, the relationships between such attributes (e.g. assumptions 
about learning) and their expected or assumed behavioral manifestations is largely 
unknown, although the work of Harvey, et al. (1966) suggests that such relationships 
may exist. 

We also need research to answer the question: What are the psychosocial 
processes underlying a teacher's attitudes toward and management of his/her power 
over children? 

Although it is generally agreed that teacher-child power relationships 
are a problematic issue in schools in general, and open-informal classes in partic- 
ular, satisfactory formulations of the problems have not been found. There is some 
Impressionistic evidence to suggest that some teachers resist "openness" out of 
fear of losing authority and control. Many observers point out that while this 
aspect of teacher-child relations is problematic in the U.S. it appears to be less 
so in Britain. For some background information on the contrasts between teaching 
in the two countries see Baron and Tropp (1961). Similarly, some teachers are 
attracted to the open-informal approach because they confuse it with permissiveness 
to which they are drawn because of personal historical problems with power and 
authority. The distinction adults who are authoritative, authoritarian and permis- 
sive, suggested by the work of Baumrind (1971) represents a useful point of depar- 
ture for such research. A sharper understanding of teachers* problems in this 
sensitive area is urgently needed. 

Given that teachers have all the intrapersonal resources and skills re- 
quired for successful implementation of open-informal methods, what other factors 
impinge upon successful implementation? The question to be answered here is: What 
are the immediate causes of teacher behavior? Analysis of potential causes of 
determinants should include the examination of interactive as well as direct 
influences. For example, it is not sufficient to ask whether or not the quality of 
the physical plant is a determinant of teachers* behavior. The question which must 
also be asked is: What types of teachers are influenced by the quality of the 
physical plant? Are some teachers able to be informal, independent of the physical 



setting? Categories of causes of teacher behavior should include the members of the 
teacher's role-set, (i.e. pupils, colleagues, peers and assistants, parents, super- 
visors, principals, board members, janitors, etc.). Other categories of potential 
causes include the physical plant, availability and type of materials and so forth. 
Of particular interest in this line of investigation is the pupil as a cause or 
determinant of teacher behavior. It is more customary to examine teacher influence 
on pupils than the reverse. However, such inquiry should help to answer questions 
concerning the effects of different types of children (e.g. self-reliant, dependent, 
verbal/non-verbal, etc.) on teachers' attempts to guide, stimulate and control them. 

Another research question is: What are useful methods and proce''ures for 
selecting teachers for open-informal education? 

Both program implementors and teacher trainers are interested in answer- 
ing the question: On what bases and with what procedures can teachers and trainees 
for open-informal education be selected? Another way to state this is: If I have 
20 applicants for 10 (open-informal education) positions in either training or 
teaching, on what bases and by which methods and procedures should I distinguish 
the more from less suitable candidates? The development of informal interview 
schedules, teacher observation checklists, etc., based on some reasonable constructs 
concerning personal resources and preferences should be developed. For example, if 
ideational fluency is a prerequisite skill for teaching informally, one question- 
naire or interview item might be to ask the candidate to generate ideas for activi- 
ties she/he would suggest to a child following his expressed interest in a given 
object or event. The list of ideas thus generated can be examined in terms of its 
length (i.e. fluency) and qualities (e.g. age-appropriateness, appeal to children, 
etc.). 

A segment of this research might be the close study of a known population 
of effective teachers who are nominated by various specialists in open-informal edu- 
cation, such as advisors now working in open-informal classrooms, and teacher train- 
ers from various settings. 

A frequent comment found in the current literature on modern developments 
in British primary education concerns the role of the Headmaster (or principal) in 
setting the "tone" for the school and in continuous in-service training of his 
staff. In general, the British pattern suggests a "professional leadership" 
emphasis for the head teacher (or principal) which is facilitated by a long tradi- 
tion of virtually unlimited autonomy. Observers of the British scene also often 
note the small size of the school as a contributor to the relatively small adminis- 
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tratlve demands placed on British Heads, 

The reports of British leadership styles, autonomy and control, and 
school size (not class size) patterns suggest the need for the development of a 
new role for elementary school administration, namely an Executive Secretary, who 
is responsible to the principal and his staff for day-to-day administrative func- 
tions. The Executive Secretary would relieve the principal of administrative 
detail, and free him/her for in-service leadership and training. A few pilot 
projects in schools of varying size which elect to participate in such a project 
should be supported for two or three years of development. A careful documentation 
of the natural history of such a development project would be helpful. 

Many observers of developments in early childhood education have expressed 
concern over its apparent reliance on the charismatic qualities of its leaders, 
prophets and institutions. This is a serious issue for two major reasons. First, 
the achievements of charismatic leaders tend to fade, if not be reversed, when they 
leave the scene. Secondly, the field is currently more dependent on the most 
attractive or charismatic leader than it is on the soundest evidence. Clearly, 
charisma in leaders or institutions can be associated with either desirable or 
undesirable causes. For these reasons, the causes of reliance on charisma, some 
explanations of how they "work" and how they fail, etc. should be examined. 

Most of the central precepts of open- informal education are not really 
new to the American educational scene. Some observers suggest that one of the 
sources of difficulty encountered by open-informal methods in the U.S. resides in 
the area of school- community relations. A particular aspect of such relations in 
need of examination is the match between parental expectations of their school and 
teachers, and the teachers* and school administrators* expectations of themselves. 
Some parents are abandoning the local public school with disgust and launching 
their own "independent" or "free" schools. On the other hand some efforts to use 
open-informal methods in public schools are rejected by parents whose expectations 
of the school's role closely parallels the "military academy" model (Barth, 1970). 
Current literature suggests some "polarization" of the community in terms of 
expectations, although the size of the "indifferent center" is not known* 

The research of Sieber and Wilder (1967) suggests that attention should 
be given to identifying the segments of a given school's community so that a full 
appreciation of the heterogeneity of schools' clienteles can be obtained. 

There is much comment on the problems of evaluating the outcomes of 
open-informal education. The literature gives the impression of a dangerous 
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quagmire developing in this area. One strategy to consider is to employ "in-house 
historians." Although the case-study or documentary approach to research is 
generally not seen as reputable, it is recommended here, although three precautions 
are in order. First, the useful case-study requires a trained and disciplined work- 
er (see Becker, 1958) as much as does any reputable research approach. Second, a 
case study is likely to be enhanced when the student "knows what to look for." No 
doubt this "knowing" is strengthened during training; nevertheless, it is reason- 
able to assume that the students' theory (explicit or implicit) tells him what is 
worth knowing. Formal theories of open-informal education have not been found, 
although much informal theory is attributed to Piaget, Any of the available 
theories of learning and development may serve for such historical case studies. 
Fresh theories should be welcomed. It is interesting to note that the extensive 
developmental psychology literature on modeling and imitation has not yet served as 
a basis for systematic classroom interaction research in early childhood education. 
Third, case studies are useful only when they are used, i,e. analyzed and cross 
examined for fruitful leads on further research and development activities. 

With these precautions in mind, it is hoped that documentary or case 
studies conducted "in-house" will help to answer questions concerning what factors 
account for successful and /or unsuccessful implementation of the project*'' objec- 
tives« The information gained by such histories would strengthen our abxlity to 
interpret the findings produced by conventional assessments of pupil learning. 

In open-informal education strong emphasis is given to a creative and 
interesting classroom climate or environment for learning. Implied in much of this 
literature is that the open-informal classroom provides children with day-to-day 
experiences of particular qualities. These qualities include personal involvement 
(in an activity), and feeling states such as satisfaction, eager interest, 
curiosity, self-respect, self-assurance, enjoyment (of working with others), etc* 
Classroom observational studies which systematically assess the quality of the 
invidual child's ordinary or typical day-to-day experiences (or feeling states) are 
needed. 

There is a common assertion that the open-informal classroom increases 
children's liking for school and that learning is another high priority target for 
evaluative study. A research and development program which explores the dimensions 
and complexities of children's attitudes toward and associations with school, and 
various component aspects of it seems to be needed. Comparative examination of the 
attitudes of children in both open-informal and traditional-formal classes would be 
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of Interest. It is assumed that (a) freedom of choice, (b) the pursuit of their 
awn Interests, as well as (c) respectful treatment by teachers all contribute 
strongly to liking of school and learning. The finding of a reliable two-way pre- 
diction on these variables would strengthen this assumption. Mixed findings may 
lead to clarification of the true predictor variables, or suggest the nature of 
some mediating variables. 

SUMMARY 

In the preceding pages, the reader has been subjected primarily to one 
observer's views of open- informal education, and its central issues. It should be 
added, if it has not already been detected, that this observer is not optimistic 
about the spread of open-informal methods in the U.S., and furthermore, would not 
be surprised if the recent 35 years of advance in Great Britain subsided. 

Finally, it should be noted that there are no problems in education which 

are not also problems in the rest of our society. As Thelen has pointed out: 

The classroom is a small but complete piece (microcosm) 
of the larger society. It is swept by the same controversies, 
has the same values and behavioral norms as the community... 
After all, the teacher and pupils live most of the time in the 
larger community, and they become socialized into it... they 
internalize its controls and guidelines, and they. . .employ these 
in the classroom, (pp. 75-76, 1971) 

It seems to me that whenever I look at an educational problem^ no matter 
how small or how discrete, I get the Impression that we need a new society. But 
the schools cannot develop one by themselves. 
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Current Research in 
'"Open" Informal Education 

by Vincent Rogers 




There are a number of ideas that seem to be broadly related to the field 
of research and open educatio-i. In this paper 1*11 deal with those ideas rather 
than try to review current research in detail. 

Essentially I'll present some of my observations, some problems that I 
see. I will deal with the evidence question, but perhaps not in the way you might 
expect. Then I'd like to talk about what you might call breaking new ground — some 
of the things that seem to me to be needed in research and open education. 

In my presentation you will get a lajnnan's approach to things: a different 
perspective than someone who is deeply involved in research would give you. Most 
of us working in open education are, I think, uncomfortable with the word "re- 
search." I think the main reason is that we're too busy — some of us working with 
teachers and children in classrooms — to get involved in this. I think the more 
important reason has to do with the tremendous significance of philosophy in the 
open education movement or among its practitioners; much of what we want for chil- 
dren, much of what we discuss among ourselves, much of what we say to parents is 
based upon a set of beliefs about education and about life that are not necessarily 
researchable, 

I often refer to the work of Roland Barth. Barth was a graduate student 
at Harvard who, for his doctorate and dissertation, did a careful study of some of 
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the assumptions underlying open and traditional education. Let me give you some of 
these assumptions as we think about the idea of philosphy and researchable versus 
non-researchable ideas. 

"Knowledge is a means of education, not its end. The final test of a 
man is what he is, not what he knows. Knowledge is one part of an individual's 
personal experience and cannot be divided into neatly separated categories of dis- 
ciplines. The structure of knowledge is personal and idiosyncratic and formed by 
each individual's experience with the world." 

John Coe, Chief Primary Advisor at Oxfordshire, raised the evidence 
question thus: "You have to look at the quality of life in the classrooms." That 
strikes a very responsive chord in me; I think I know what he means. But it's a 
very difficult thing to research. I have some ideas about this "quality of life" 
thing; but it's anything but precise, and it's difficult to pinpoint. We're all 
advocates of a position, of a life style, if you will, that affects the way we view 
not only education but life itself. 

I think an interesting study for someone to undertake would be a study of 
the people involved in open* education, their political, religious, social beliefs, 
values, personality characteristics. You might find that there are some remark-. 
able similarities. I often get the feeling when I meet people who are really 
sincerely into this thing, that we're part of a religious movement of some kind. 

My impression is that most of us would accept Carl Rogers' description 
of the "fully functioning personality" as a reasonable description of what educa- 
tion is all about, what it is we're striving toward. This comes from his book, 
1 

Freedom to Learn , in which Rogers talks about the goals of education in terms of 
the kind of person, the kind of personality, the fully functioning person, as he 
terms him, we'd like to produce. I will quote just a bit of this: "He's able to 
live fully, in and with each and all of his feelings and reactions. He is able to 
permit his total organism to function in all its complexity in selecting from the 
multitude of possibilities that behavior which, in this moment of time, would be 
most generally and genuinely satisfying.'*^ 



^Rogers, Carl. Freedom to Learn. Columbus, Ohio: C.E. Merrill Pub. Co., 1969. 
^Rogers, Carl. ibid. 
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We are convinced, I think, that a certain set of beliefs, values and 
attitudes, whether or not we articulate them, are right and good. The degree 
to which we advocate these ideas, the intensity of our beliefs (and I am convinced 
that most open educators do believe these things intensely) obviously affects our 
patience and impatience with those who are unsure, uncertain or who hold strongly 
to other views of life and education. I see no way of changing this. I don't 
think I'd want to change it. 

But it has something to do with our attitude toward research, and in 
fact, with the state of research in open education. Santayana once said "Ultimate 
truths are more easily and adequately conveyed by poetry than by analysis." 
This is no reason for forbidding analysis, but it is reason for not banishing 
poetry. 

My guess is that most of us arrived at our beliefs about children and 
education not so much through the influence of research, the analysis to which 
Santayana refers, but rather through our own or shared experiences with children in 
classrooms. Having developed an educational position or rationale on t**e basis 
partly of poetry and partly of experience (a challengeable assumption which I base 
mostly on what I have learned from personal conversations, and from reading the 
ever-growing body of literature on open education), what then might we expect when 
we advocate change in schools? 

In some cases, we might expect violent controversy; in o*:hers, irrelevant 
discussion — endless debate over means, when ends, perhaps, have not been fully or 
even partially explored. 

Many of us have assumed that our philosophy is an obviously good one 
which others should and will accept. What I'm suggesting, and this is the first 
basic point I want to make tonight, is that before we turn our attention to re- 
search — the questions concerned with evidence of the success or failure of open 
classrooms, or even more basic kinds of research — we ought to consider the need to 
engage parents, school board members, principals and anyone else interested in edu- 
cation in his community in meaningful dialogue on questions of philosophy, morality 
and ethics, and the relationship of ttiese questions to the education of children. 

In the state of Vermont, I had some very interesting conversations with 
Marian Stroud a year or so ago about a program we were developing there which, in 
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fact, involved grass roots discussions in communities all over the state. This is 
the sort of thing which should be done before one tries to impose new programs. 

In my classes we try to do things like this. A simple sort of exercise 
we do is to ask, "What do you anticipate things will be like in the year 2000 if 
things continue the way they are now? Ifliat would you want the world to be like? 
What characteristics and skills would we want to develop in people? What kinds of 
schools would help to do this?" 

These are tremendously important questions; I'm not sure of the extent to 
which research, in the way we generally think of it, is going to help. I have 
largely ignored the role of hard research in open education. Let me continue to do 
so, only in a different way. I referred to Earth's assumptions about open educa- 
tion. Let me go back to a few more of them. 

"Children are innately curious, and display exploratory behavior quite 
independent of adult intervention. A rich environment, which offers a wide array 
of manipulative materials, encourages exploration and facilitates learning. ' Chil- 
dren learn and develop intellectually not only at their own rate, but in their 
own style. 

Again, most of us would agree. I think you would also recognize that 
Earth's statements deal with means rather than ends, and support for them can be 
found in research and elsewhere. 

Let us turn then to the elsewhere. Notice I'm studiously avoiding 
getting to the kind of research that I suspect a lot of you want to hear about. 

So much of what we believe makes sense, methodologically speaking is sup- 
portable not only in the work of Piaget, Eruner, Isaacs, Eemstein and others, but 
also in an enormously profound body of insights gleaned and recorded through the 
centuries. Such insights or observations have been made by perceptive human beings 
of almost every era who have taken the time to observe and work with children, to 
to watch them grow, to watch them play, to watch them learn. 

I chose an example tonight from Montaigne, written in 1580. It's terri- 
bly revealing to read things like this, written so long ago. Talking about 
teachers, Montaigne wrote; "Most teachers never stop bawling into our ears, as 
though they were pouring water into a funnel, and our task is only to repeat what 
has been told us. I should like the tutor to correct this practice and from the 
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start, according to the capacity of the mind he has In hand, to begin putting It 
through Its paces, making It taste things, choose them and discern them by Itself, 
sometimes clearing the way for him, sometimes letting him clear his own way. If 
as Is our custom, the teachers undertake to regulate many minds of such different 
capacities and forms with the same lesson and a similar amount of guidance, it Is 
no wonder In a whole race of children you may find barely two or three who reap 
any proper benefit from their Instruction." This was In 1580. 

It seems to me that In questions of method — questions of means, not 
ends — ^we have greatly neglected this body of wisdom. I used but one example. One 
could have gone on, with Pestalozzl and Froebel, Rousseau and Whitehead, Montesso- 
rl and Dewey and many more. 

We have largely Ignored this wisdom In our quest for evidence, yet I see 
It as perhaps one of the most powerful collections of arguments for a more child- 
centered kind of education than exists. Wliat I am suggesting is that some time be 
spent on the sort of historical research that might make this body of evidence 
more accessible to teachers and others. Some of us act as though we've discovered 
the wheel again, and in fact we haven't. I don't know why it is that the thinking 
of the ages about questions like this can't be brought into it. At least it's 
something not to be ignored. 

Let me shift gears now, and consider the research or evidence question. 
The British call this the American hang-up, or syndrome, half kidding us. Of 
course, one of their hang-ups is that they're even more terrified of research than 
we are, which presents some problems for them, too. 

But in any case, let's approach this question of evidence, of research. 
In education, one of the great barriers to change is the demand that new ideas and 
approaches must somehow prove themselves, while we assume that the status quo is 
working very well. There is, in fact, a great deal of evidence to the contrary. 

Let's remind ourselves again of the sorts of things that Jonathan Kozol 
wrote when he looked at the Boston Public Schools. Let's look again at the writ- 
ings of Herbert Kohl, John Holt, James Herndon. 

Remember Charles Sllberman's Crisis in the Classroom , the first part of 
which is a study of the status of existing education in the United States, a study 
made by a very intelligent and perceptive gentleman. He didn't report this study 
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In percentile ranks, and he didn't use chi squares; but this d6es not mean It Isn't 
a valid kind of evidence. If you are familial with the Boston Public Schools at 
all, you will realize that Kozol spoke much more truth than fiction. 

Attitude studies have long existed; and they still come pouring out, 
listing our failures to deal with questions of children's attitudes towards minor- 
ity groups, and the whole business of human relationships. 

Ample evidence exists that schools have been largely failures in this 
area. I have always been interested in the social studies, and I could list lit- 
erally dozens of studies done ir. the past 20 years about knowledge and the things 
that the traditionalists say you are supposed to be doing (and that you are not 
^':?ing if you are an open education person). Yet most of these studies tend to 
indicate that really nobody io learning very muc'i. It's amazing! 

Studies of children's attitudes toward school itself have almost always 
been rather abysmal. Go Into the corridors of a high school or junior high school 
as students change classes and you'll see animated talk, joy, pleasure at being re- 
leased, absence of talk about what they have just experienced in class. Seymour 
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Sarason talks about this in his book which I will mention later. 

In virtually all of our urban areas we do math scores (as measured by 
standardized achievement tests) which have been going steadily downward and not 
upward . 

So, really it's hard to get terribly enthused about the current status of 
education. Yet I find many adults, as we talk about open education, who fail to 
take this into consideration, and end up in a defensive posture. 

Having voiced mostly negative thoughts up to this point, let me turn to 
a more positive approach. Let's look at children and how they learn. Let's look 
at what we know about learning in a broad, nontechnical sense, as implications for 
open or informal education and for traditional education. I find we use this kind 
of knowledge about learning less than we should In our armory of defense. 

I remember a whole host of studies on levels of aspiration, and addition- 
al studies that have been made since, which showed to nobody* s surprise that when 
failure is induced experimentally, levels of aspiration either go drastically down 
or go unrealistically up. 



Sarason, Seymour, The Culture of the School and th e Problem of Change. 
Boston, Mass.: Allyn and Bacon, 1971. 
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Regarding studies of self -concept , it's no great insight for me to tell 
you that when people don't believe in themselves they don't produce very much; 
and very bad things can happen when a person develops a seriously negative image 
of himself. 

Studies of anxiety are highly supportive of what the open classroom 
stands for. 

There is indisputable evidence concerning individual differences among 
kids, intellectually, emotionally, physically, socially. 

We don't i eed masses of evidence on the ineffectiveness of grouping or 
tracking kids. There is indisputable evidence indicating the importance of con- 
crete learning experience for young children — one need only mention the name 
Piaget. 

Dozens of studies support the idea that things are learred best when they 
are directly related to the learner *b interests. 

Psychologists have spent years studying children's play, concluding that 
this is the principle means of learning in early childhood. Play develops among 
other things, the power to discriminate, to make judgments, analyze, synthesize, 
imagine, formulate, see causal relationships and develop language. 

A great deal of research indicates the importance of language development 
and reading. Schools that tell kids to be quiet are not the kind of schools where 
teachers have a realization of the importance of talk, relative to the thing they 
are usually most interested in, which is the teaching of reading. 

We know that intelligence is a very complex and difficult thing to mea- 
sure. It's a pioneering field. We have identified only a few factors of what 
makes up human intelligence. We know about cultural barriers; we know about the 
lack of stability of intelligence tests. Yet in many, many schools, these tests 
are used way out of proportion to their value. Achievement tests I won't even 
coimnent on. 

We know something about the wholeness of the human learning situation. 
You do not learn in isolation. Drill, tests, competition, threats, ridicule, fear 
of humiliation, failure; all of these have residual effects that may go far beyond 
the arithmetic or the spelling that is being taught at the moment. 

In summary, there is a great deal of evidence to support the methodolog- 
ical approaches generally associated with open or informal education and very 
little to inspire us about the ways in which traditional or formal schools have 
failed through the years. We ought, perhaps, to take a more positive, more aggres- 
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sive stand. We don't have all of the answers, but much of the researth that 
exists tends to be more supportive of the efforts of the open classroom than 
detrimental. 

Certainly one cannot assume, as so many do, that we are out on a far- 
off cloud building this thing on romance and poetry. In fact, I think we can 
defend what we are doing on much more solid ground. 

Let's turn our attention now to needed research, which might further 
qualify tae developing strengths and weaknesses of open or informal education. 
The research themes I will explore do not represent a systematic cataloging of 
what we must know; but they are personal to me, and they intrigue me. 

First I'll mention that obviously somebody should do a study which 
involves about 5 or 10,000 kids in so-called open classrooms and so-called tradi- 
tional classrooms that indicates at the end of three years the reading scores 
would have risen more in one than in the other. Preferably in the open; this 
would be a great help to many people who have to argue about open education! It's 
so obvious a point that I don't wish it to be one of my themes. On the other hand, 
obviously it would be very handy data to have. 

I alluded a little while ago to Seymour Sarason and his book. The 
Culture o f the School and the Problem of Change . Sarason is interested in what 
really happens in schools in a holistic way, in a nonexperimantal way, using the 
techniques of the anthropologists. That is a value-free participant observer 
approach, and it can be tremendously revealing^ 

Sarason had observed that kindergartners were rarely seen very far from 
their own room in the school building. This observation was followed by a study, 
of which Sarason reports: "20 percent of all the children repeated either grade 
one or grade two and a great bulk of these repeaters' intellectual levels clearly 
was not an etiological factor. The most frequently stated reason for grade repe- 
tition was immaturity. I do not maintain that grade repetition is caused by the 
nature of kindergarten experience, but I do wish to suggest that immaturity is 
not a characteristic of a child independent of the environment in which the imma- 
turity manifests itself. Within the school culture problem, behavior is wrong- 
fully viewed as a characteristic of an individual, rather than as an interaction 
of individuals in a particular setting. Is it foolish to suggest that the highly 
protected and insulated kindergarten environment helps maintain immature behavior? 
Is the children's inability to adapt to first grade in part a function of the 
sharpness in discontinuities between kindergarten and first grade or are the 




anxieties of these children maintained in part because they remained private?" 

This example illustrates my first research theme. Sarason studied what 
he called the regularities of behavior in school. He did this not to prove some- 
thing, but rather to see what is actually happening, and to use these observations 
as a way of raising significant questions about existing practices in schools. 

Barbara Biber suggests much the same thing when she urges researchers to 
become more adventurous — to study, in fact, what happens and why it isn't alvrays 
within a prefixed design. 

Suppose we applied this concept to open or informal education. What are 
some of the questions that might arise if we studied or observed, for example, 
what principals do? Imagine someone from another culture, from another planet as 
Sarason likes to think, observing in a very objective way what principals do in 
schools. 

What could we learn, not be setting up an experiment but rather by 
simply observing what they do? 

What happens in open-space classrooms in which ends have never been dis- 
cussed, in which basic philosophy, basic assumptions, have never been changed — 
even if the walls have, in fact, been torn down? What happens when teachers work 
in teams? What happens in small schools as opposed to big schools? This is one 
sort of approach. 

A second research theme is illustrated by a study being d^ae by one of 
my graduate students. He is studying three curriculum projects developed in En- 
gland, focusing on their internal consistency. Essentially what he is doing is ex- 
amining stated beliefs and principles which are already supported by stated objec- 
tives, which in turn are supported by learning activities that are consistent. 
This is an intriguing idea, as applied to other projects which have used some of 
the open education ideas to sell themselves. When one carefully analyzes what they 
are actually doing, one finds quite a degree of inconsistency. One could apply the 
same techniques to so-called open schools, too. 

A third research theme or problem has to do with the notion of definition 
itself. What do we mean by informal education? There will shortly be, I am sure, 
a number of research studies dealing with comparisons of skills and characteristics 
of children in informal and formal situations. 
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What is it we are comparing? I think it*s going to be dangerous if we 
aren't fairly certain before making these comparisons that we are comparing two 
things which are, in fact, different. 

I think there is a need for going on to a fourth research theme, teachers* 
experience to be generalized and organized. 

The experience of teachers is probably one of the most neglected reser- 
voirs of help, or verification, if you will, of what works. Yet we tend to look 
down our noses at this. 

Fifth, I think there is need for more infoimation about what has been 
called the incubation effects of learning. One of my students who was teaching in 
the fourth grade invited a blind high school student in to talk to her fourth 
graders, and it vas one of the most profound experiences those children ever had. 
He showed them how he uses braille. They asked him questions about how he gets 
along, and what it's like to think, not ever having seen. 

It would be very hard to measure in any way what was happening then. My 
hunch is that something was happening that will affect those kids in a variety of 
ways as time goes on. Maybe it will never be possible to measure its effects, but 
most of us who believe in open education are willing to look at the growth of the 
child over a considerably longer period of time. We have got to look at these ef- 
fects and try to work out some ways of measuring. 

The sixth research theme concerns the teacher and what conditions lead to 
her optimum development. One of the most moving experiences I have ever had as a 
teacher-educator was participating briefly in a teacher workshop conducted by 
Vernon Hale, a British headmaster who had come to the University of Connecticut one 
summer. Vernon succeeded in getting these teachers, by the end of six weeks, to 
believe in themselves as people who could do things, who could make things, who 
could write poetry, who could even dare. My experience has been that most American 
teachers really don't think of themselves as doers. Rather, they have a negative 
kind of self-image. 

It is important to develop teachers to believe in themselves, to become 
what I call real professionals, because so much of what we are talking about in 
open education depends upon a teacher's operating in this way. How do you free 
teachers? How do you develop them optimally? I have hunches about this; I cer- 
tainly have no research about it, but I would like to see some research done. 

The evidence is not all in, and of course it never will be, not in the 
hard and fast, right or wror ,ay some people would like. Meanwhile, children are 
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only five or six or seven once in their lives, and decisions must be made now con- 
cerning the quality of their lives in school. And so we end where we began, rec- 
ognizing the continuing need for analysis, but restating the importance of experi- 
ence, intuition, philosphy and poetry in helping us develop good places for chil- 
dren to learn and grow. 

QUESTION AND ANSWER PERIOD 

Q. You said you had hunches about ways to help teachers develop optimally. 
Would you go into some of them? 

A. Well, one of the things I observed in England — and again I hate to go 
back to England all the time as if this was the only place where good ideas oc- 
curred — but in any case, in England they have teacher centers in places like Leices- 
tershire. Here they have a beautiful old manor house, and teachers — not adminis- 
trators or college professors or superintendents, but teachers — go for a two-day 
workshop in a beautiful physical setting, with food served to them, which is very 
important in their ability to achieve. This is just one idea, the concept of the 
teacher center; and England in many ways, I think, does something along these lines. 

I think it is important to get teachers much more involved in studies at 
an adult level and to encourage them, as was done in the workshop I mentioned, not 
just to get some sort of knowledge about clay but to actually get in there and make 
something with their hands — not to become artists, but to become familiar with the 
medium. Then suddenly the insight comes to teachers that they can do something. 

Those are two possible answers to this; and, of course, administrators 
should encourage teachers to make decisions. There are an awful lot of schools 
where this just doesn't happen, where principals get the message across very 
quickly that they don't have much faith in their teachers. 

Q. I teach kindergarten in an open school and we have found that it is 
ceasing to be called kindergarten. Do you have any ideas for a name? 

A. I don't know about new names except what happens in good old England, 
and there you have groups of five-, six-, and seven-year-olds together in something 
called an infant school. 

We could devise our own terminology, I suppose; but I think that in many 
places, as you have described, people are simply thinking, why in fact have kinder- 
garten, as opposed to education for five-year-olds in a continuous way with six- 
year-olds, seven-year-olds, and so on. 

Q. Do you have any ideas about how to get parents to understand these 
ideas about poetry, philosophy, et cetera, re^ther than reading scores? 
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A. I feel there are no miraculous ways of doing it* What's needed is 
time and respect for the dignity of parents and, by the way, you could say that 
about teachers, too* 

Respect for parents, respect for their ability to deal with questions 
like this; I think probably one needs to organize for what one is going to do. 
This is the beauty of that material from Vermont. I am not sure, as I say, whether 
it's used on any large scale yet, but if you are interested in getting specific 
help on this write to Marian Stroud, in the State Department of Education, 
Montpelier, Vermont. Ask her for information about the ways in which they are going 
about this grass-roots discussion of means and ends in education. They have a pack- 
et with devices that you can use to engage people in dialogue. Essentially there 
is no simple answer to this. What it involves is time and talk, and you don't do 
it by inviting someone to come in and give a speech once; that isn't enough, I 
think generally engaging in genuine listening is part of it, as well. 

Q. I have had considerable experience in trying to get parents involved, 
and in talking to them I find that trying to explain Montessori or even talking 
about the grade schools and attempting to educate the parents is a very difficult 
thing to do. I have been generally unsuccessful, largely because parents feel put 
down. Those who come are from the middle and upper classes. They want to know 
what we are teaching. They want to see what we are doing. They want to 
participate but don't know how. 

The best way to help is provide them with tools. Structured materials 
tend to frighten people, and teachers themselves are insecure about giving parents 
instructions. We provided cybernetic systems. The tape teaches and gives in- 
structions that the parent is there to help the child. You have to first create 
the feeling of wanting to work together. 

A. The question you have raised has to do with a good strategy. That 
is, getting parents — who are often arguing on the basis of very little knowledge 
of what goes on in classrooms — involved in classrooms as much as this is humanly 
possible and raising some of the gut-level sorts of questions about what kind of 
education they want for children. 

Q. I have 31 children who are four years old. How do I encourage an 
open classroom? Can I do this with four-year-old children? 

A. There are all kinds of answers to the question, but we want to start 
off by saying it isn't easy. It isn't easy in the best of terms. It isn't easy 
with 20 children. It is hard, demanding, compelling work. 




I think In practical terms; Isn't there a teacher college where you could 

get help? 

In other words, maybe you could be a little bit more aggressive about 
going to universities and telling them what you're doing and vxhat you're trying to 
do; that you need help, perhaps some student teachers or even kids who are below 
that could come In two or three days a week. Our university does this all the time, 
and usually we're delighted to find teachers who will try It. 

There's another possible source of help, high school kids; and even. 
If you're teaching kindergarten, fourth, fifth and sixth grade kids can be helpful, 
too, very helpful. 

Q. Accountability Implies to many of us more formal, checkpoint progress , 
growth-type techniques. You're talking about Informal open classroom. Implying to 
us less structure. Do you envision a no-man's land between the two and an even- 
tual battleground, where the need for more formal progress and recording Is going 
to actually confront the Informal classroom situation? 

A. Let me backtrack a bit. I really didn't talk much about the open 
classroom and how it functions, and If I Implied that there Is less structure, then 
let's quickly dispense with that idea, because there isn't. If anything there's 
far more structure. Maybe that depends on what one means by structure. When I 
visualize a good open classroom, it is in fact a very structured place, in terms 
of the things that are in that classroom and the ways in which the teacher works 
^^th kids. 

But to get to your real question, uhich is, I think, are we going to find 
more and more of a demand for us to show parents what in fact is happening? I 
suspect that this is happening now, and ic's going to continue to happen. This is 
why I said a moment ago that if somebody would come up with a massive study of 
reading achievement in so-called open and closed classrooms, that would be marvel- 
ous evidence to have. 

I think in the final analysis some of the best evidence of what children 
do is, in fact, the work that they do. While I don't visualize sending fifty thou- 
sand copies of the poetry of kids, I certainly do visualize teachers sitting down 
with parents, going over the work that their children have done, and trying to 
help parents see that we have a very good picture of what their children have done 
through this kind of work. 

This does not eliminate the possibility of working with other kinds of 
devices. Some people are working on developing tests of mathematical understand- 
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ings which go far deeper than what's generally found in the standardized achieve- 
ment tests ) which probably would be very useful to us. 

In America we're going to have to be very concerned about this. I think 
those going into open education are more likely than not to drop a lot of the fa- 
miliar and put nothing in its place. They have a very interesting program going on 
in Glastonbury, Connecticut, an experimental open-end situation. The teachers there 
developed a very thorough kind of report card, about eight pages long, to replace 
what was thrown out, which they felt was completely wrong and unfaithful to what 
they believed. 

In Hartford, in Project Follow Through they've done the same thing — 
developed a very thorough means of reporting to parents, in very specific ways, 
about the growth of children. If you write to me, I'll send you samples of them. 
I think these are going to work because they're not simply saying to parents, "Look, 
trust me, I know what's best for your kids. I know I'm not sending any report card 
home, but the kids are growing, believe me." They're not leaving a void. They're 
filling the void with something very concrete, and it is safer for the things they 
believe in. 

I think this is the way we have to behave. We're probably kidding our- 
selves if we think that everybody is going to automatically think the way we think 
about kids, have something like the same philosophy, just walk into a classroom and 
get some sense of the human relationships that exist there, and then say, "This is 
good for kids." 

Now, this is really what has happened to me. I had gone into such class- 
rooms and spent a few hours there, and had come away entirely convinced that I don't 
care what the tests told me, this is a good environment for children. I know it is. 
I can see it. 

But there are people who will go into a classroom and say, "It's great, 
the kids are involved, they're working, they have done beautiful art work, and I 
can see the books they've written, and so on; but how do we know they're learning 
anything?" Well, they just told me. 

But they want something else, and I suppose we ought to be prepared to 
give them something else. In the East Farm School in Farmington, Massachusetts, 
(a good open school), they've kept careful records for the last three or four years 
and can demonstrate to parents that the kids' reading and mathematics achievement 
as judged on standardized tests has been very good, better than it used to be. 

Obviously, from a research point of view, that isn't the greatest re- 
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search in the world, but it's enough to keep those parents pretty happy. They're 
beginning to do the same thing now in the city of Hartford, Connecticut, where all 
the five-, six-, and seven-year-olds are in an open education program. They've 
been doing this long enough now to begin to get. some data, and the data that's 
coming in is pretty good. 

You remind me of something else, too. Implied in your question, and I 
don't mean any offense by this, is this notion that isn't it probable that the kids 
aren't going to achieve as much in certain skills areas. There's no evidence that 
exists now to indicate that this is so. In fact, in England they used to give the 
eleven-plus examination. You've probably heard about it. They used to give it 
even in the marvelous county of Oxfordshire, which has really good open schools. 
Through the years they kept track of how many kids were passing the eleven-plus, 
and even after the schools had gone, to a large extent, open and informal, just as 
many or more kids were passing the eleven-plus. Then in secondary schools in 
Oxford there are examinations called 0 and A level examinations, which are very 
rigid, academic exams to determine wliether you go on to the university or not. 
More kids than ever before, proportionately, are passing the 0 and A levels in 
Oxfordshire, and that accounts for increases in population, and so on. 

I don't claim that that's precise research. All I can say is that 
whatever evidence seems to exist tends to support the notion that yes, we're on 
the right track. We're doing a lot of things for kids; they're also learning some 
of the things that parents are concerned about. 

Q. With regard to testing, I think that what is going to happen is that 
we'll move away from standardized testing to criterion testing, so that any educa- 
tor or any parent can see where the child is right now. That way, you can set 
your objectives for that child. Where do we go from here? 

A. One of the big questions that has to be raised with parents is: Will 
you be satisfied with some sort of an evaluation of your child in relation to him- 
self, or must you know that he's doing better than or worse than other children? 
I think John Holt raised this question. It's very basic, and I think it needs to 
be kicked around. This is one of our American cultural hang-ups — that many of our 
parents are not so interested in what their child is doing as in what he is doing 
compared to other kids. That's a notion I talked about earlier, when I discussed 
getting into dialogues about what schools are for and what they're trying to do. 
I think that's one of the big questions that needs to be dealt with* 

Many people assume that: unless you can compare people with other people 
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you really don't know very much about them. That's not true at all, but It's a 
truism, or cliche. 

Q. Would you take an imaginary walk into a classroom of 75 or so chil- 
dren, a good open situation, and describe what you would see? 

A. Well, first of all, that's too many kids. I would say not more than 
50 kids, with two or three or four adults. I don't think you can get to know more 
than 50 kids, even though the ratios may look right. 

What would you see? You would see a lot of movement. You'd see a lot 
of work going on. You'd see groups of kids and individual kids working. It 
should be quiet, reasonably quiet. In my biased judgment I don't believe an open 
classroom has to be chaotic, whatever that may mean to you. There ought to be 
materials of all sorts around. There might be animals, but that's not essential. 
You can have a good open classroom, believe it or not, without gerbils. 

Q. In my area, people are worried about another aspect of open education 
and that's the size of the classroom. I don't think it's called a classroom now, 
but we have open building construction, with say 125 children in an area without 
walls, huge open rooms. Do you have any thoughts about this? 

A. I find this very scary myself; I don't like what I've seen. I haven't 
done any research on this, and I don't know if the kids are really learning much 
more, or if there are other good things that are happening. But if you want to have 
an open space kind of thing where at least one wall is torn down between what used 
to be two classrooms, I would opt for something like 50 kids with two 
teachers and maybe an aide. But this is strictly drawn out of my own personal 
experiences in classes. When I've gone into the 100-kid kind of situation even 
with, as I said before, a number of teachers and aides and other people, I find it 
confusing; I find that people don't know each other, that the warmth that I per- 
sonally have been looking for tends to be lacking. Those are biases and prejudices 
of mine, but that's my reaction. 

Q. Earlier you spoke about life-style and philosophy, and then you spoke 
about a situation like Hartford, where all of the five-, six- and seven-year-olds 
are in an open, informal school. I'm a little bothered by the idea that we inflict 
this life style, this philosophy of education, on everyone. How do you feel about 
this? 

A. I think it's a valid point, and the reason it's happened in Hartford is 
because a very intelligent, capable and persuasive young man is in charge of the 
Hartford program and has managed to convince the administrators, most of the teach- 
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ers and a lot of other people that what they're doing Is In fact right for the kids. 

I think you're right, though, the notion of alternatives Is probably 
soundest. Everywhere I've spoken about this, particularly to parent groups, I find 
some people In whom this strikes a responsive chord. It varies depending on the 
nature of the group. There are always groups to whom I speak, where I could hang 
from the chandeliers and quote Dewey, Pestalozzl and everybody else; and they'll 
ask me, as one did, "How Is this going to help my kid to make a buck?" Where do 
you go from there? 

There Is a danger In assuming that we have something for all kids. If, 
after all the dialogue and all the discussions, people say, "No, I want something 
that will do these sort of things. I want my kid to conform. I want him to obey," 
then who are you to say, "No, we want to develop a flexible system, or whatever 
else?" I think you're right In that the notion of alternatives Is probably the 
soundest one for us to work on. 
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Search and Research 

by R. Van Allen 




If open education means anything to me, It means that as a teacher I take 
at least a second look before making decisions about a child. Over the years, I 
have observed, worked with children, worked with teacher education. I've searched 
for new ways of answering questions about how a human being becomes a great human 
being through educational procedure. 

In an open education program I believe that the abll.y to ask questions 
Is as significant as the ability to give answers. In the field In which I work, 
the teaching of reading, I'm aware that some people are calling teaching reading 
the process of engaging children In an endless round of giving someone else's 
answers to questions they didn't ask. I'm through with that, and I'm taking an- 
other look for something else. 

I think the time has come when all of us must challenge procedures which 
put children down and say, "Your questions are not significant. We can order 
enough questions from Boston to last six years, and so we don't need any of your 
questions." To be successful, open education must open up opportunities for chil- 
dren to ask questions. If it doesn't do that, one is merely using words to cover 
up poor education. 

I began my teaching career on the windswept plains of the Texas Pan- 
handle, and even then these questions began to haunt me: What is it that is re- 
quired? What must human beings be able to do? What must they be personally 
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in order to be educated for our society? 

My first teaching assignment was In a rural school near Lubbock, Texas. 
I wasn't appointed to this position because of what I knew or because of my expe* 
rlence In teaching. I had a secondary school credential with majors In English 
and Spanish, and I was assigned to teach elementary school. The reason, as I look 
back on It now, had nothing to do with my qualifications as a teacher. The school 
board had a responsibility to this community to be sure that they had teachers In 
the school who could play the piano for church, and I could play the piano* I 
y played for the Baptist church. Miss Hawthorne played for the Methodist church, and 

we had automatic dismissal to play for funerals. Well, that's the way I got 
started* 

From there, I pursued this nagging question of what It Is that has to 
happen to us as human beings. Some of you know that at a time when I was In 
Austin, Texas, at the University of Texas, I physically entered every elementary 
classroom In the city of Austin and had a personal interview with every teacher 
and every principal to find out how they viewed their roles in teaching reading. 

Then I went to Dallas, to the citrus groves of the Rio Grande Valley, 
along the coast of California and into the desert, and finally to Arizona. It 
seemed that something about the move to Arizona released me to call together some 
of the ideas that I had been pursuing over these years. And I'm going to share in 
a rather personal way some of the results of t-his searching. 

Six questions relate to what every child and adult must come to grips 
with if he is to function in an open-concept classroom* 

A child does not have to ask many questions of himself to function in 
the highly structured traditional classrooms. Someone else has made the decision 
about where he will sit, when he will read, which books he can have, which page 
he will open, when he will go to the potty, when he will go to lunch, how much of 
this he has to have, how many pages he has to complete. Now, when you open up edu- 
cation, these rules should vanish, and the teacher and child must have some kind 
of a rationale in which they can work to understand each other, or you have chaos* 

I*m very much concerned about the number of people who are saying they 
are moving into open education, yet do not have one sentence of rationale for open 
education. Whether the rationale that I*m going to sliare with you this morning is 
the one for you or not, it*s one that's been very helpful to me and to others. 
I'm not presenting this as a panacea, but merely saying here are six questions for 
you and the children. 
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I feel that no child can function in elementary school unless he gets 
acquainted with this first question, which is central to education: "Who am I?" 
No publisher of textbooks can answer this question for the millions of children in 
our schools. 

Answers to this question must be pursued in the human environment where 
children live together and love each other. The teacher's role in this may be 
more one of listening than of telling. If you live in an environment of love, 
there is time for listening. Lovers listen to each other, and when one lover ar- 
rives at the place that he asks all the questions and knows all the answers, love 
diminishes . 

"Who am I?" cannot be pursued in an environment without love. Who am I? 
VJhat is my name? How do I feel about myself when I am with others? How do I feel 
about myself when I'm alone? What do I want to be? How can I be of service to 
others? How have other people viewed themselves? In what way can I share my 
feelings with another person? Can I help someone by sharing my feelings and ideas 
about the books I write and read, the pictures I paint, the music I compose, the 
discoveries I make, my feelings about myself, others, society, humanity? These 
key words — "myself," "others," "society," "humanity" — spark personal questions to 
extend the human environment of the classroom. 

The second question is, "What can I do?" This is a tremendously signif- 
icant idea, and the open classroom provides a laboratory for exploration. Many of 
us don't know what we could really do if we had had a chance to try. Children at 
times are reluctant to enter into new experiences at school because of the pres- 
sures for high marks and excellence. Once they have achieved a reputation of 
"excellent," it is very difficult for them to explore new areas which could open 
up a world of pleasure and b« sf action and information. This is also typical of 
university students. They are fearful of leaving elementary education to take a 
course in anthropology, because they don't know the vocabulary of anthropology. 
They are fearful to take a course in ceramics. They're fearful to take a course 
in music that is not music for teachers because they don't know what they can do. 

Every child should be helped to view himself as already possessing 
skills and abilities which will grow in the richness of such a laboratory. For 
each child the conceptualization process of what he can do involves thinking 
about what has happened and what he has imagined, and talking about what he has 
thought, or painting the ideas for others. The words he says when he talks can 
be i/ritten down. 
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This language is from inside out, and the curse upon American education 
today is the curse of making children feel that language comes from somewhere else 
besides personal production, that you can buy a program from Chicago and install 
it, and that all the good language is somewhere else — not in the child. If you are 
serious about an open classroom concept, you must deal with language from inside 
out. Don't ask me to visit your school and say, "You have a marvelous classroom," 
if I do not see vivid evidence that the teacher is convinced that language is from 
inside out and is not atraid to deal with true language of children. 

The words I say can be kept and written, and they can be shared with 
other people for their enjojrment. I can come in contact with the ideas and lan- 
guage of other people. I can understand what they think and talk about without 
even being able to read. Every open classroom — kindergarten, fifth grade, eighth 
grade, wherever you have it — should have many possibilities for children who do not 
read well to come in contact with languages other people use. You have to have 
listening centers, viewing centers, art centers. You have to have places and pro- 
cedures for children to come in contact with the marvelous ideas and language of 
other people, whether they're good readers or not. It's a tragedy that children 
who are poor readers are kept away from the beautiful language whic^ is available. 

I just can't understand how a teacher or a principal can say, "We'll j^-.c 
all the poor reade.rs together and just keep them in basic materials." There's 
nothing more basic for poor readers than language which does not require that they 
read it. In the open classroom you'll find procedures, materials and processes 
that permit children to come in contact with the language of many people without 
being good readers. We'ra through with demeaning and downgrading every child who 
is a poor reader. It's immoral to make poor readers feel bad about themselves 
when there are so many ways to help them join the main stream ot thinking and 
ideas — through writing, painting, constructing, playing, and singing. Games pro- 
vide one of the best ways to introduce language patterns which are not typical of 
home-rooted speech. 

Students who work with me have a repertoire of songs and games which 
introduce basic sentence patterns. And they don't buy workbooks. They take the 
kids on the playground and sing, kick, play and fling. All the way from the tip 
of their toes to the top of their heads the kids get to know these sentence pat- 
terns which have not been typical of their home-rooted language, and they can't 
say, "I can't say that," because they just did. For example, we wouldn't think 
of trying to initiate Mexican-American children into reading without being sure 
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that they had had many exercises in basic sentence patterns which they will find 
in reading* So we do singing games* 

Chanting, chorusing, composing, and learning how sounds work are impor- 
tant. Some people buy a phonics workbook. Other teachers buy tone bells. Auto- 
harp, piano — there are all kinds of ways to bring children in contact with how 
sound works. High and low, loud and soft — that's what phonics should be about. 
Some people think it's learning your short vowels. I defy anyone to prove to me 
that a person is reading in a significant way because he knows his short vowels. 
It^as nothing to do with efficiency in reading. 

I don't know if you've tried it or not, but you can take anything you're 
reading and strike out all t;*e vowels. You can still read it, and yet I see chil- 
dren in classrooms being put down, retained and remediated. Only one week ago 
today, a teacher in Tucson came to me in distress because her children in fifth 
grade didn't know their vowels. Well, I asked her if she'd used any autoharps, 
tone bells or anything; "Oh, no, we use Distar," she replied. She had tried to 
buy vowels from Chicago, and I said, "You've got more vowels in that clasr than you 
can possibly use." The trouble is the children have not related their vowels to 
language* 

Cooking is another kind of experience which permits children to exercise 
all the major features of language. The names of things, how things move, color, 
size, shape, texture, sound, taste, smell, emotions, contrast, comparisons— all are 
in cooking. You have one hundred percent participation. In some of the schools 
I've been working with there's a cooking station furnished as a part of the basic 
reading material in every classroom from kindergarten to grade six. These are 
used as language development centers because basic language is inherent in cooking, 
and cooking is a lifelong experience for men and women. 

A third question is, "What can I observe and hear in my world?" When 
children are asking this question in school as well as out of school, teachers 
begin to view the act of teaching as an art of raising levels of sensitivity. 
This is what teaching is all about: helping every child to view his world in new 
ways and to have new words to describe his feelings about the world. The sky, 
earth, size, shape, texture, motion, feelings — this is as available to culturally 
disadvantaged children as it is to affluent children. 

The educated person has a personal contact with the sky and earth, or he 
is not educated for our universe. Such contacts include experiences with animal 
life, the texture of the world, how motion is related to human interaction, thought, 
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and enjoyment — the gathering of language which precedes self expression. A 
teacher and children may go on a field trip to a farm. Before they write, she 
helps them gather words that will express the sensory impressions of this trip. 
Teachers who use a language experience approach extend language. That's the 
first line of curriculum rationale, extend language. You have to know how lan- 
guage grows in order to extend it. You have to know that it has nouns, verbs, 
adjectives and adverbs in it. If you don't know that much, you shouldn't be 
teaching. 

Any person who extends his language has more names for things than 
he did. He has more words for telling how things move, and he has more words for 
telling their color, size, shape, texture, sound, taste, smell. He knows how to 
contrast and compare; if he doesn't do that, his language has not been extended, 
and he has not even passed the first line of a language experience approach. 

The fourth question is, "How is what I observe and hear related to the 
print I see?" I think most of you are aware that the biggest challenge of an open 
classroom concept is the challenge of being able to have every child come into a 
realistic relationship with print so that he can do what our society calls reading, 
and so that he can be tested with standard instruments of reading achievement. We 
have to face this as a realistic issue, and I do not mind being accountable per- 
sonally for this because I think there are many ways in which teachers can bring 
children to a realistic relationship with their world as related to print. You 
read to them and read with them; you take dictation so they can see their own lan- 
guage encoded. They read with the teacher; they read away from the teacher; they 
hear the language as other people have slung it together; they explore ^^iting and 
see how the alphabet works for them; they r2l«^e painting to writing with personal 
authorship; they express theii feeling, their ideas, their imagination with 
printed sjrmbols as well as other media for self expression. 

The fifth question is, "How can I find out what other people have said 
about things which interest me. How can I find out?" This is the heart of a lab- 
oratory for learning, as contrasted to stations for keeping children in place. 
Exploration, flexibility, and discovery are all in this question. We can never 
know enough. 

A book center enables children to come in contact with the hundreds and 
thousands of ways in which people have shared their ideas through books. 

The comfortable, the quiet, the personal way in which books come into 
classrooms make a difference in the children's feelings toward them. If they 




always have to sit up straight and keep their marker, they don't develop a love 
affair with books. It's just the same way as the human contact which generates 
love. If you always had to sit up straight with eyes forward and hands folded, 
I doubt that there would be much love generated. With books it is exactly the 
same. Children have to caress them, play and talk to them, listen and maybe tear 
one occasionally. It's a love affair that we're seeking: listening and viewing— 
learning from the media which provide all of us with input of information. 

The sixth question is, "What is in my imaginary world?" Imagination is a 
universal resource. You don't even have to wait until you get your federal project 
financed. It's free; it's easy to obtain; it has no strings attached. It is very 
easily the greatest resource that human beings possess. It is only through the 
stirrings of imagination in children that progress is possible. Facts merely hold 
a place until someone extends them, first through his imagination and then through 
such processes as exploring, rejecting and accepting. 

Every classroom should stimulate imagination. Interesting little cubby- 
holes, quiet places, puppetry, dramatization, pantomime and acting out, stimulate 
imagination so that children think things they've never thought before and express 
themselves in new ways. They should not be held by convention, nor made to feel 
that the teacher already knows all the right things to do. 

Six questions then, which may guide you in viewing research and implemen- 
tation of an open classroom concept are: Who am I? What can I do? What can I 
observe and hear in my world? How is what I observe and hear related to the print 
I see? How can I find out what other people have thought and said? What is in my 
imaginary world, the world I can never experience really? 

Valerie, a fourth-grader, summarized this for me in a little poem she 
wrote called "Open Your Eyes." Valerie was a "non-reader" according to the scores. 
She was in a school where reading was really emphasized in the primary grades, more 
so than in any other place I've ever known. But here she is in fourth grade with a 
teacher who has released her through these questions, and this is what she said: 

"Open your eyes and see the world. See everything about you. The fish 
in the pond, the sun and the dew, the morning and the sunset, the palm trees so 
bright, the clouds high above that pass o'er the moonlight, the willows that blossom 
in the early spring. Open your eyes and see what I've seen." 

And that's really all I'm asking of you. Open your eyes and see what 

I've seen. 
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Research and 
Assessment Strategy 

by Edward Chittenden 



i 



During the past few years, staff personnel at Educational Testing Service 
(ETS), have worked cooperatively with some educators who are trying to do something 
about kindergartens and elementarv schools in this country. The phrase "trying to 
do something" means that they are simply trying to get schools to become more re- 
sponsive to the interests and abilities of children and adults in those schools. 
They are trying to create schools that are less controlled by institutional rou- 
tines, curricular rigidities and curricular stupidities. 

These educators are trying to "open up" the schools to children in the 
sense of introducing new possibilities and new responsibilities in learning, and 
they are trying to "open up" the schools to staff by introducing new possibilities 
and new responsibilities in teaching. Both of those have to be equally emphasized. 
Finally, they are trying to "open up" the schools to make better contributions to 
parents and other adults in the community. 

So these are not child centered schools. They* re adult and child cen- 
tered schools. The schools are trying to build on the resources of both. This if^ 
important to emphasize because of certain changing aspects of American elementary 
education that come under the heading of open, such as: opening up the physical 
space; opening up the grade structure; changes in teaching. It's important to sort 
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out some of these Issues when we're using such a word as open. 

There are all kinds of meanings of open, and there should be. But re- 
search on a conceptual level should try to pin this down in a somewhat more 
systematic way. 

Vflien we were working with Education Development Corporation Follow 
Through, and some other groups that have come under the label of open, we were 
studying systematically, trying to discover educators' priorities. 

There are two classes of projects being conducted by ETS personnel. In 
one project teachers are interviewed who have been experimenting with open ap- 
proaches for at least two or thrfie years. Some of these teachers have had uite a 
bit of assistance in the form of advisories. Other teachers are more involved in 
the bootstrap operation: they've read a book, or they've been to England. For 
some reason, they're trying to reform their schools, but pretty much on their own. 

One major purpose of the interview is to get each teacher to state his 
own perception of what he sees and does: objectives, priorities, definitions, 
difficulties, rewards, and how the general school setting contributes to these. 
These teachers are from kindergarten, first, second, third, and some fourth and 
fifth grades. 

We assume, in this project, that there is much to be learned by profes- 
sional interviews about the realities of change in teaching. The interviews are 
two to four hours in length, depending on the wordiness of the teacher, which is a 
ch aracteristic , I think, of the profession. Some of them have said, "You know, 
it's been a long time since someone has come to me and sat down for two hours and 
listened to things that I think are important." 

These interviews are very open ended, but are structured in the sense 
that a lot of planning went into them. 

The intensive interview as an instrument in research has been most 
widely used in the past in studies of child rearing practices of parents. The ob- 
vious weakness of an interview is, obviously, its validity. What people say about 
themselves isn't, in fact, always what they're doing. 

The strength of the intervies lies in its ability to bring out personal 
opinions, knowledge, perceptions and attitudes. The framework of this particular 
research project depends on the assumption that a teacher's behavior is affected 
by his perception of the environment and his beliefs about children and learning 
which, in turn, influences the sort of learning environment he creates. 

Knowledge and belief systems are important intervening processes between 
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what philosophy the teacher may voice and what he actually does. It's important to 
study a teacher *s actual behavior through observational techniques or other media 
in research, but for me the major problem with such methods has been that observ- 
ing behavior does not replace understanding behavior* You might get a lot of data 
about what the teacher aide did, or about an interaction that occurred, but you 
still might not understand it. I know there are some places where there are mas- 
sive amounts of data about teacher behavior just sitting there because nobody, for 
the moment anyhow, knows what it all means. 

The other focus in our research has been on children. Most recently, 
we've been working with children in kindergarten through third grade. Our schools 
are often rather ordinary schools, both good and bad. 

But, also, schools are trying to experiment in more open directions as 
well. One central question in this research has been, "How do different types of 
school environment affect the children?" It's an old question, and it's one that 
teachers, researchers, parents and evaluators keep coming back to. Another question 
is, "How can the effect of different kinds of school environments be assessed?" 

In working on this problem, I find it useful to work with a model of the 
child's growth and learning that has both a horizontal and vertical component. I 
think of growth in terms of both upward vertical progression and breadth of experi- 
ence. To simplify, if we use a test derived from Piaget's work, we might think of 
the stages of development as Indices along the vertical path of development. 

My own bias here is that the research today suggests that the openness 
of a program does not appreciably affect vertical growth for better or for worse; 
that kids are going to conserve quantity about as early or as late in this kind of 
program as they are in another kind of program, and children are going to attain 
certain logical operations at the age of eight, nine or ten, whatever the program. 

There's some evidence and theoretical support for my bias, that a mea- 
sure lifted directly from developmental literature such as Plaget will not be 
sensitive to differences in growth. I believe this is because children, in the 
better open programs, are moving along more in the horizontal sense. This involves 
the meaning of what children are learning, rather than whether or not they've ac- 
quired some concept; what they can do with a concept; what it connects to; the net- 
work of associations into which they can fit the ideas derived from classroom 
experience. 

Further research and evaluation is needed in this area. The better 
school programs are having a measureable effect on children, because they're doing 
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so much more to associate, to make learning meaningful. 

During the past year or two, we tried out various kinds of assessment pro- 
cedures that we hope will tell us more about horizontal growth. Many of the proce- 
dures have not been very successful; others, however, are promising. 

An area of communications we recently explored Involved children communi- 
cating with each other, explaining things to each other. A second area explored was 
the child's perception of hlmseli as a learner In school; a third, the use of Intu- 
ition. A fourth area of exploration was the ways of evaluating children's writing. 
In some of the schools we were visiting, the writing seemed vastly superior to that 
seen In conventional third grades, where writing doesn't exist except to fill In a 
few blanks In a workbook. 

We also exploi tain scales, like sense of authorship, and linguistic 

complexity. These seeme :o us measurable, observable phenomena of what's happening 
to children In such sch. ' u and there's nothing esoteric about them. These could 
be assessed. 

Finally, we exp^.-r^-d testing procedures In the area of mathematics — the 
development of understandings of quantity. 

It seemed to us that when we used real objects to ask children problems 
In measurement, the children floundered In a way that they didn't when we asked 
them with paper and pencil. 

So I think the dimensionality of the testing — at the younger ages, any- 
how — Is a very Important factor to consider, particularly In math and sciences. 

Perhaps more Important than the dimensionality Is the examination of the 
child's ability to judge the requirements of the test, to be conscious of his own 
capabilities, and then to act accordingly. Our clinical Impressions are that a 
great many children In the conventional program operated with sets of poorly formu- 
lated rules that they had only partially assimilated. Although they went about the 
task willingly enough, whether the task dealt with measurement, or probability, or 
counting, their behavior was often not very sensible. Thus, they could tell you 
that their own height was four feet, but they would guess the height of the table 
to be five feet. They would say In their workbooks that three times four was 
twelve, but they would Itemize the legs of three actual chairs, rather than multiply. 

We have no clear data yet, but I hypothesize that In the more Informal 
programs which Involve children as deslslon-makers In learning, children will ap- 
proach such problems with a better sense of their own capabilities. Now, they may 
not come up with the right answer. I don't mean that. But their approach may 
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manifest more awareness of their own capabilities. 

I remember, for example, one boy in an open school who happened to come 
up with the right answer in the toughest little counting task of all, and that was 
the cube of 27 small cubes. I watched him go about it, and T said, "Well, how did 
you do that?" He saia, "Well, I could see there are nine in each layer. I knew 
nine and nine are eighteen. I didn't know three nines, so I went," and then he 
pointed to each of the cubes on the top layer and he said, "then I went nineteen, 
twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty-five, twenty-six, 
twenty-seven. I came up with twenty-seven." But what impressed me here was he 
looked at the task, he thought about what he knew, he put the two together, he made 
a judgment and he came up with a solution. For another child, another procedure 
might have been appropriate on that task; but what interested me very much was this 
exercise of judgment, the awareness of one's own capabilities, and bringing it iato 
the problem. I was asking another boy in the same school some estimation problems 
about how high the ceiling was, how long the school bus was, and so forth. He 
went at it willingly enough, using his own body as a point of reference. Later, 
after several more of my questions, he said to me, "Are these questions really so 
Important?" 

This was an example of bringing self into what you're doing, and I said 
to him, "Well, we want to find out how children think about these problems, the 
difficulties and so forth." "Okay," he said, and then continued; but I rarely en- 
countered that in the conventional schools. 

Of course, depending on testing procedures, that attitude can also de- 
flate your scores. It doesn't make the child come out with poorer results. But 
he looked at me and wasn't being fresh. He was just saying, "What's the point of 
these questions?" I had to struggle there for a moment, because I had lost sight 
of why I was doing it to begin with. So it was good for me. 

I'd like to add one final word on assessment of how the child goes about 
bringing himself into the task. Let's continue with counting as an illustration. 
You might characterize the ages of four to seven as ages of acquisition of the 
skill of counting. Different children go about learning it in different ways, at 
varying rates. 

By eight, nine or ten, most children, when asked to count something, 
understand pretty much what you're asking them to do. You might think of the ages 
of eight, nine and ten as being a stage of consolidation of this particular set of 
skills . 
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The strategy I'm suggesting seems to me to apply to many skills and other 
areas. When assessing the meaning of an activity for children (going back to hori- 
zontal growth), research data and evaluation can give very different pictures, De- 
pending on whether the skills or abilities you examine are in a stage of acquisition 
for the age you're dealing with, or In a stage of consolidation. Thus, If you give 
a counting test to klndergartners, results might correlate with I.Q. tests, with 
educational background of parents and so forth. Among other things, with kinder- 
garten children, you measure the differences of understanding the problem. 

But If counting Is used In thrld grade, which represents developmen tally 
a consolidation phase, I think you've a better chance of looking at what counting 
means. You can look at the versatility of the skill, and the application of It In 
many ways. In many directions. And so, we develop testing or research procedures 
to try to obtain data that reflect not whether a child can pass a test, but how he 
goes about It, how he uses It. I think It makes quite a bit of difference whether 
you're dealing with capabilities of consolidation or acquisition. 

A very strong case has been made for testing later on, when Into a con- 
solidation period. If, Indeed, you have to test. 
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What's Open about 
Open Programs? 

by John Dopyera 




since I have spent a good part of the past few years attempting to 
measure program structure, as well as attempting to relate variations In program 
program structure to what children get from the program, I should, perhaps, begin 
by describing what some of my concerns have been. After describing these concerns, 
1*11 discuss the measures I have been working on, and some research regarding them; 
then I'll briefly indicate some Implications. 

There are two rather different points of view within the group of pro- 
ponents of open education. The first is that open education, as defined by any 
given proponent, is a good thing, so let's get on with it and do a good job. The 
second point of view is that open education is an alternative to more conventional 
programs; it will be useful to determine how it is different, and ultimately, 
whether the consequences deemed desirable do, in fact, actually occur. 

I am clearly associated with this latter group. I hold that programs 
for children have definable, identifiable characteristics, and that openness is 
one such characteristic. 

Therefore, the issue, for me, is in what are some ways of assessing 
openness, and answers to this question will allow the further investigation of the 
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consequence for children who participate In the programs which are more open 
versus those which are more closed* 

Don't misunderstand me* I'm a clear proponent of open education. 
However, this Is a factor In my research only Inasmuch as It has motivated me to 
pursue certain kinds of program documentation constrasted with other kinds. 

My concerns have been that, If we as a society are spending billions 
for programs to benefit children, we certainly need some evidence that the pro- 
grams make a difference. At the present time, this remains mainly an assumption. 
We have little evidence that specific programs make more than a temporary differ- 
ence In children's development and learning. The most striking evidence of 
program effects that we have accrued today comes from the highly manipulative 
programs of behavioral modification and enforcement, which focus on relatively 
molecular objectives. 

There Is all too little evidence of effects for children from the kinds 
of programs that I personally prefer. Those are programs which have more options 
and thus — theoretically at least — ought to affect greater cognitive as well as 
social development In children. 

I have been very concerned that the majority of the programmatic re- 
search that has been done has focused on experimentally simple programs. More 
complex programs which produce greater growth are virtually Impossible to do 
experiments on and, therefore, don't get researched. 

We, therefore, have a paradox that when there are decisions to be made 
on kinds of programs to fund or adopt, the prepackaged, simple-minded programs 
get the money. 

I have already Implied something about programs, program structure and 
other factors. Before I continue, let me pause to define some of these terms 
as I use them. 

When I use the term "program," I refer to an event wnlch is purposely 
established, has continuity, and which has aspects which are encountered, or 
may be encountered, by the participant. "Program structure" refers to the 
facets of a program which impose constraints on participants, for example, the 
time constraints during which certain kinds of behaviors may occur. "Dimensions 
of program structure" refer to the product of a program analysis which would 
specify the components of a given program, or similarities and differences of 
programs. Openness is a dimension of program structure of concern in the dis- 
cussion to follow. 
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If one Is to determine the extent to which one program is alike or 
different from the other, or to determine consequences of programs for children, 
specificity becomes essential. Referential specificity is often something a 
researcher must impose upon a phenomenon to be examined. This is especially 
true when studying programs, because program planners and implementers often use 
labels in a very non-precise way. Many programs which are, in fact, different 
are called by the same name, or described in the same way. Also, many programs 
which are ref erentially the same are often described in different terms. 

One is usually in a position of inferring what a program is from the 
label, rather than knowing what a program is by some objective description. 
In this regard, let's look at some of the potential synonyms for open education i 
British Infant School, individualized instruction, informal education. Bank 
Street Model, child development model, EDC model, responsive day care, responsive 
environment, continuous progress, family plan, integrated day, schools without 
walls, free school, Summerhill school, architecturally open schools, British 
primary school, open plan school, Leicestershire plan, integrated curriculum, 
non-graded schools, ungraded system, progressive education, affective education. 
Parkway program, life-adjustment education, open learning environments, vertical 
grouping, humanistic education. North Dakota plan, infant school, Nuffield math, 
activity centers, informal teaching, learning centers, flexible model, street 
academies, responsive instruction, unobtrusive teaching, flexible curriculum, 
interrelated studies, Piaget-based curriculum, experiential approach and 
unscheduled or unstructured day. 

Each person could double this list off the top of his head. Each of 
these terms is assumed to have some relationship to some version of the concept 
of openness. But, in any given program, which version of openness is it, and what 
is it the children are encountering? 

Regarding any particular program, or program type, how do you know 
without visiting, or even after visiting, how open it was; how it compared with 
any other open school; or for that matter, how it compared with any other quasi- 
open or convent ial school? 

As many of you know, some open education terms are used interchangeably, 
some are not used at all regarding a program which may actually be the same in 
most respects as another program wiiich has a similar label. And, often, these 
terms are used to designate programs which in virtually no way resemble programs 
otherwise described as open. 
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For example, several relatively conventional public school programs In 
Syracuse are referred to as an experiment In open education, following Commis- 
sioner Nyqulst's endorsement of such a plan. They are referred to as open, even 
though children are all the same age, contrasted with multi-age to family grouping; 
the classroom day Is time/subject segmented Instead of Integrated; there Is a 
total division of labor between administration and teachers; there Is little 
variety of materials presented for children's use; there Is little accessibility 
to those materials which are present; success of the program Is determined by 
normative group-admlnlstered tests, contrasted with an Individual child's growth, 
pitted against himself at a prior time. Phaslng-ln or staggered entree Is absent, 
as Is differentiated space In the program. I think the program in Syracuse is no 
different than many examples of which you are aware. 

Although labels are easily attached to programs, especially popular 
programs—and open education Is a prime example—more precise means are necessary 
to get at the question of the ways in which any one of an assorted set of programs 
classified by that labeJ is actually similar to, or different from, other kinds 
Cf programs. 

We have a lot of programs around these days. Some programs are thought, 
for some reason or another, to be alike in some ways; some are thought to be 
different. We attach labels and then proceed to draw conclusions about the 
effects of these programs on children. I think there are at least two fallacies 
here. The first is that we continue to think we know what programs to provide 
for children, when in many cases we don't. And, second, based on the first 
fallacy, we draw conclusions about the effectiveness and desirability of programs. 

To summarize, my concern has been to take a close look at what goes on 
in programs, beyond the labels, with the goal of eventually better understanding 
the different kinds of impacts which are made on different children through 
participation. 

As a final introductory point, let me tell you one of my biases. It 
seems to me that open education, if it is anything at all that can be distin- 
quished from other approaches to education, is a potential. A potential for some- 
thing to occur as contrasted with the impossibility of something's occurring. In 
addition, it makes sense to me that there be a relationship between what occurs and 
what a child needs to have occur. 

I would now like to discuss some of my efforts in dealing with these 
concerns both in instrument development and related research, and the relevance 




this work may have for you. 

First, I'll briefly describe a procedure which I call a "program struc- 
ture index," and then I'll describe a specific version of the procedure: the open 
program structure index, or what I call the "OPSI." 

The concern of the general procedure is to characterize the extent to 
which it was or is possible for a specified behavior activity or event to occur. 
The question addressed is: What is the probability that if a child had a need or 
an interest, it could be met by the program? The procedure requires first a 
specification of criteria in which one is interested. These are usually stated 
as behaviors, activities, ^r events, which might be seen as desirable or bene- 
ficial. 

The second requirement is a description of the program as it is typi- 
cally organized in time, cr as it occurred on a given specific day. This descrip- 
tion requires a format with specified time boundaries within the program, and 
"boundary" here refers to the expectations of the teacher for what may or will 
occur and when. The program description may be provided by a teacher, adminis- 
trator, program planner or developer, or anyone knowledgeable about a particular 
program. 

The third requirement is the thoughtful characterization by the respon- 
dent of the extent to which the behaviors, activities and events which are used 
as criteria may occur, without negative sai*r zion within the program day. The 
respondent in summary must decide what behaviors, activities and events he is 
interested in indexing, how the program is actually organized, and then, by think- 
ing through his own expectations, the extent to which it is possible that the 
behaviors, activities or events may occur in the program as it is. 

The "Program Structure Index Procedure" (found on page 1 of the Appen- 
dix) shows an abbreviated version of the general procedure. You will notice 
under A that some illustrative criteria are specified: in this case, running and 
moving, talking informally, working with math materials. These are examples of 
behaviors that a program planner, ri^searcher or teacher might find desirable to 
index. Section B depicts the daily time schedule of a hypothetical kindergarten. 

The assumptions made by the teacher-respondent of the hypothetical 
program are indicated by the ratings in Section C regarding when the behaviors 
and activities are okay to occur, that is, when she would not negatively sanction 
their occurrence. 

You will also notice in this example that the teacher-respondent used 
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"plus" to indicate that it's generally okay for the behavior to occur, and "zero" 
when it's generally not appropriate from her point of view for the behavior to 
occur . 

The program structure index is then scored by converting all ratings to 
the time they represent. The time during which the behavior, activity or event 
is possible is then added and becomes the numerator for determination of a per- 
centage. The denominator is the total time of the program day. 

In this particular example, you will note that of the three criteria 
indexed, running is potentially okay about seventeen percent of the time, talking 
informally with peers fifty-six percent of the time, and working with math-related 
materials twenty-five percent of the time. The percentage indicates the extent 
to which a specified behavior activity or event can occur during a typical or a 
given program day. 

Another way of viewing the percentages, of course, is as a probability 
statement. Let's go back to the original question for a moment. What is the 
probability of the child's need or interest being accommodated or met by the 
program? In this example, interest or need to run is accommodated by the program, 
or more specifically by the hypothetical teacher-respondent, less than twenty 
percent of the time. Talking informally with peers is accommodated approximately 
fifty-six percent of the time, and working with math materials twenty-five per- 
cent of the time. 

The probability that a child would be negatively sanctioned were he to 
initiate running behavior is very high—eighty percent of the time. While these 
characterizations are only illustrative, I think they show you generally how the 
procedure works, and some possible interpretations. 

Again, what is indexed by this procedure is the extent to which the 
respondent would accept without negative sanction the occurrence of a behavior, 
activity or event, were it to occur. It says nothing about whether the behavior 
or activity did, or will, occur. 

It is at this point that the procedure differs from other procedures 
which attempt to document program structure, and variation between programs in 
structure. This procedure documents possibility, not actuality. The question 
addressed is: What is the probability that if the child has a need, interest or 
concern, or wishes to behave in a particular way, the behavior could be accommo- 
dated or met by the program, without negative sanction? 

Let me now describe a specific version of the general procedure— one 
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which Is concerned with openness. I call this the Open Prograiil Structure Index, 
or OPSI. Relative to the first requirement, a number of behaviors, activities 
and events are specified. While different Items were tried out, a few specific 
Items have been used for most of my research. (These fifteen Items are listed on 
page 2 of the Appendix.) 

Let's go through them briefly together: Go to the bathroom; get a 
drlnR of water; rest; be left alone; have privacy; move freely around the room; 
practice large muscle coordination; practice fine muscle or eye-hand-coordlnatlon; 
run; play with peers; chase other children; talk Informally with other children; 
receive responsive, undivided. Individual attention from the teacher regarding 
something Important enough to the child to Initiate contact with the teacher; 
Informal Involvement In dramatic play, music, art, math/science, writing, and 
reading. 

The definitions provided to the respondent regarding xnformal Involve- 
ment should be noted. These Items didn't come out of thin air. They reflect one 
point of view regarding optimal conditions for human development and learning. 
This point of view makes the following assumptions: a child cannot engage In 
optimal learning If basic physical needs are not met, that Is, If he has excessive 
discomfort from hunger, thirst and so forth. A child cannot engage In optimal 
learning If there are few possibilities for encountering diverse materials and 
situations. A child cannot engage In optimal learning If he has little access to 
equipment, materials or persons which are present In the program setting. A child 
cannot engage In optimal learning In situations In which adults do not provide 
symbolic feed-back: that Is, abstractions, such as words or classifications which 
serve as tools for differentiating experience. Indirectly or through modeling. 

I might comment that these four assumptions follow from the assumption 
made by J. McVlcker Hunt when he talked about optimal degree of discrepancy. 

A child cannot engage In optimal learning In situations In which the 
available and accessible materials, as well as feed-back, provide no opportunity 
for a match. 

Those familiar with the literature will note that these conditions are 
similar to, but not Identical with, the assumptions listed by Roland Barth in his 
Harvard dissertation. 

The second requirement Is a specification of the program as It occurs on 
a typical day, or as It occurred on a given day. (The format usually used Is shown 
on page 3 of the Appendix.) 
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Were you the respondent, you would be asked to indicate three thli.gs 
about the program you were describing: what occurs, when does it occur, for how 
long does it occur? Stated another way, you would briefly label each portion of 
your program day, indicate the time during which it i ccurs and then, under TT, 
which stands for the total time, the amount of time in the time period. 

The third requirement is for ratings to be made for each criterion used, 
and for each time period described in the program. 

The rating sheet (page 4, Appendix) contains space for rating each of 
the fifteen criterion items relative to each of the time segments specified in 
the program description. Were you the respondent, you would mark a "plus" if the 
behavior or activity were permissible during a given time segment, and a "zero" 
if the behavior were not permissible (that is, if you would negatively sanction 
the behavior if it occurred). 

To score the OPSI one has only to transfer the time that each "plus" 
represents under the scoring sheet (page 5, Appendix). The times for each 
behavior criterion rated are then added and recorded in the space below. Each is 
then divided by the denominator, which reflects the total time on the program day. 
The resultant score reflects the percentage of time during the program day in 
which the respondent allows the behavior to occur without negative sanction. 

These are the essential steps in using the OPSI. To date, the OPSI 
has been used to index openness in several kinds of schools and early childhood 
programs. Pre-service and in-service teachers, as well as administrators, have 
described and rated both actual and hypothetical programs. Let's look at some 
of the results. 

First of all, individual items and combinations of items appear to be 
metrically adequate. The same program is described and rated in similar ways on 
subsequent occasions by a given respondent. And different respondents rating the 
same program have relatively high agreement. In addition, ratings made of pro- 
grams with known structural differences produce different scale scores. 

For example, two day-care programs were characterized with the OPSI 
criteria (page 6, Appendix). The responsive care program was developed and 
implemented by Margaret Lay. The other program is a rather typical suburban day 
care program. The programs both run for ten hours a day. You will notice that, 
although there are some similarities, there are also some obvious differences. 

Even a cursory examination of this graph, using the given criteria of 
openness, shows that the probability of the program accommodating a child's 




Interest or need, were the Interest or need to occur, Is much higher in the re- 
sponsive program than in the traditional program. 

Another finding is that when we use the OPSI with teachers from different 
grade levels, we find the children encounter less openness as they get older. That 
is, the probability that an interest or need would be accommodated by a program is 
much less if the child is a sixth-grader than if the child is a kindergartner . 
This finding is not surprising. It does, however, provide additional confirmation 
of the validity of the OPSI. 

It also points out a seeming paradox in education in America today. 
As children grow older, and are presumably able to take advantage of more options, 
they encounter fewer options. 

Another finding that may be of Interest concerns how much openness is 
planned for by pre-servlce teachers. In a study I conducted last year, using 
the OPSI as a dependent measure, two kinds of influences on planning for openness 
were determined. In this study, school organizational climate was simulated. 
Student teachers who were assigned as new teachers to traditional schools planned 
for considerably less openness than student teachers who were assigned as new 
teachers in schools simulating the infant school setting. 

Of equal interest to me, inasmuch as I'm concerned with teacher educa- 
tion, was the unplanned-f or finding that student teachers who are assigned to more 
innovative school settings, contrasted with conventional student teaching place- 
ments, plan for more openness across-the-board. 

In general, then, the OPSI appears usable for indexing a full range of 
programs, reliably and validity. However, it appears to work better with respon- 
dents with some experience in planning and implementing programs, than with 
persons of little or no experience. 

For example, undergraduates with no experience ask more questions on 
how to do the task and more questions about the items being rated than do under- 
graduates after a practice teaching experience, and/or experienced classroom 
teachers, for whom the task is an obvious one. 

Use of the OPSI has also demonstrated that the procedure meets a number 
of criteria which indicators of programs should meet, if they are to be both 
theoretically and practically useful. 

The procedure is inexpensive, both in cost and effort. Most respondents 
describing existing programs complete the task in less than an hour. And the 
materials cost less than a penny. Of course, respondents describing hypothetical 
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programs take longer. The procedure can be expanded to Include any behavior, 
activity or event that a particular researcher, program developer 'or monitor, or 
teacher wishes to index. For example, I use the procf .e to index child access 
to activity areas and materials in the classroom. 

The OFSI format is also adaptable to the purpose of rating components 
within a program. OPSI can be used as a totally self-report device, or in con- 
junction with an interview proceeding, or subsequent to classroom observation. 

The OPSI produces a descriptive, contrasted with an evaluative, index. 
How much openness is present in a program is described. Whether a given amount 
of openness is good, bad or indifferent is not, at this point, the issue. 

These last two points, the descriptive, contrasted with the evaluative 
emphasis, as well as the ability to collect data via many methods, make the OPSI 
especially valuable to enhance communication via specificity. In this regard, I 
see the OPSI as equally useful for teacher education, program development and 
planning, and administrative quality control of a program, as well as for 
research* 

There are some disadvantages to self-report procedure, using self- 
ratings and self-descriptions. These are always subject to faking, and to social 
desirability biases in reporting. The ratings, themselves, are sometimes subject 
to distortion: that is, when is a plus a plus and when is a zero a zero; what 
does "generally okay" and "generally not okay" mean in a specific instance? Ther 
are also instances in which respondents have asked for clarification of the mean- 
ing of the items, especially informal involvement. 

A further limitation is that, in its present form, using the fifteen 
criteria as they are, the OPSI doesn't adequately discriminate some of the 
qualitative differences in facets of programs. This limitation, of course, can 
be overcome with greater specification of the criteria. 

What, then, is open education? From my point of view, what makes a 
program open is the possibility of the behaviors, activities and events occurring 
While the specific content of open education programs may vary, the degrees of 
freedom for behaving, and the relative presence of opportunity for diverse in- 
volvement does not. The procedures in research I have described today represent 
an attempt to measure this facet of openness. 
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Appendix 

Open Program Structure Index (OPSI) 
by 

John Dopyera 
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ILLUSTRATION OF PROGRAM STRUCTURE INDEX 
PROCEDURE 



A. CRITERION ITEMS (EXAMPLES) 



Key to Ratings: 

+ generally OK for 
behavior, activity 
or event to occur 

0 generally not OK 

B. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 


RUN OR MOVE 
RAPIDLY 

o 
• 


o 

s ^ 

^ w 
1-4 pb 

RATING 


WORK WITH 
MATH MATERIAL 


D. SCORING 




8:30- 8:40 


Arrival 


0 




0 


10 


0 


10 


0 


8:40- 9:00 


News/ Sharing 


0 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


0 


9:00- 9:45 


Activity Period 


0 


+ 


+ 


45 


0 


45 


45 


9:45-10:00 


Discuss/Share 


0 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


0 


10:00-10:15 


Snack 


0 


+ 


0 


15 


0 


15 


0 


10:15-10:45 


Outdoor PJay 


+ 


+ 


0 


30 


30 


30 


0 


10:45-11:05 


Story 


0 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


0 


11:05-11:25 


Music, Rythms 


0 


U 


0 


20 


0 


0 


0 


11:25-11:30 


Dismissal 


+ 


0 


0 
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5 


0 


0 















































































































Time for behavior, 

activity or event 35 100 45 

Total program time 180 180 180 

Percentage 19,4 55>6 25>0 
1 
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BEHAVIOR AND ACTIVITY CRITERIA INDEXED WITH THE 
OPEN PROGRAM STRUCTURE INDEX 
(OPSI) 



A go to the bathroom 

B get a drink of water 

C rest, be left alone, have privacy 

D move freely around the room 

E practice large muscle coordination (except running) 

F practice fine muscle (eye-hand) coordination (other than with pencil 
or crayon) 

G run, play with, tease, chase other children 
H talk Informally with other children 

I receive responsive, undivided. Individual attention from you (as 

the teacher) regarding something Important enough to him to Initiate 
contact with you 

J Informal Involvement In dramatic play 

K Informal Involvement with music (singing, dancing, rhythms) 
L Informal Involvement with art (painting, clay, woodworking) 
M Informal Involvement In math, science, nature 
N informal writing 
0 informal reading 

NOTE: informal means that there are options present 

and that children may choose from these options 

involvement implies that space and materials 
which facilitate participation are provided 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION SHEET 



TIMES 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



TT 



TOTAL TIME (MINUTES) 
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RATING SHEET 



BATHROOM 


DRINK 


REST 


MOVE FREELY 


LARGE MUSCLE 


FINE MUSCLE 


RUN-TEASE 


TALK INFORMALLY 


ATTENTION 


DRAMATIC PLAY 


MUSIC 


ART 


MATH-SCIENCE 


WRITING 


READING 
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OP SI SCORING SHEET 



BATHROOM 


DRINK 


REST 


MOVE FREELY 


LARGE MUSCLE 


FINE MUSCLE 


u 

CO 
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ATTENTION 


DRAMATIC PLAY 
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ART 


MATH-SCIENCE 


WRITING 
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TIME POSSIBLE TO OCCUR 

TOTAL PROGRAM TIME 



PERCENTAGE 
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PERCENTAGE OF TIME 
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British Primary- 
Locus of Leadership 

by T. Darrell Drummond 





I*m approaching the topic of locus of leadership from two dimensions. 
One dimension, which 1*11 go into rather briefly, concerns the national and world- 
wide influence of the British primary school experience. The other dimension, 
which I will discuss at greater length, involves residual leadership, or school 
leadership at the local level in England. 

I think we must recognize that what has happened in the last twenty 
years in the British primary schools has had a tremendous impact on the English- 
speaking world. When I was studying as a full-time student at the University of 
London last year, I found that there were many people who had come, as I had, 
primarily to find out more about the fantastic things we had heard. 

We need to recognize the impact and repercussions of the document known 
as the Plowden Report, Children and Their Primary Schools ? The first of the two 
volumes is descriptive, the second contains surveys and research statistics. The 
first volume was produced after Sir Edward Boyle, in 1963, formed the Central 
Advisory Council of Education for England, with twenty-five members. This was a 
parliamentary commission. The volume cost a hundred and twenty thousand pounds, 
approximately half a million dollars, to produce, including all expenses and 
printing. 



Dr. T. Darrell Drummond is Supervisor of Instruction, Area 5, Montgomery 
County Public Schools, Rockville, Maryland. He has been a school principal 
and has taught at all levels, preschool through college. He has served as a 
consultant to schools in Hawaii, Equador, and Great Britain. 
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The document itself includes the results of the twenty thousand British 
primary schools that were surveyed, "infants" refers to children from five to 
approximately eight. "Juniors" refers to children from eight to eleven plus, as 
the E:iglish term it. Infants and juniors are all together under the title of 
"primary school." We would call it elementary school, but this term is anathema in 
England. They dropped it completely from all the literature in 1944 as a result of 
the Education Act, because elementary education in England means "training one to 
perform useful work in the local factory," and they have taken, of course, a much 
broader view in terms of the level of education in England in more recent years. 

Lady Bridget Plowden submitted the report as Chairman of the Committee in 
October of 1966; the two volumes were published in January of 1967. The one I have 
in my hand is the Sixth Printing, so far. This tells us something about the demand 
for this particular book. 

It rates somewhat below the status of a British White Paper, yet its 
implications and its impact have far exceeded any White Paper, including the Suez 
Paper, '-.at has come out of England in the last twelve years. In fact, it is the 
foremost of the two documents. The other one, I think, that was internationally 
read with a great deal of interest, was on homosexuality. 

In scope I think we could compare the Plowden Report to our Coleman 
Report, but I suspect that it is far more widely-read than the Coleman Report. 

However, there is an interesting parallel. One of the most contro- 
versial elements of the Coleman Report is that it flatly makes the point that the 
home environment is the most important factor influencing a child's success, a 
far more important influence than the school program. That's quite interesting 
when we find that the Plowden Report emphasizes that the single most significant 
factor in the child's success in school is dependent on the attitudes of his 
parents. 

This finding has been studied at scholarly levels. We find the reports 
in most of the universities here in our country, and at the working levels. We're 
beginning to find the Plowden Report in many of offices of principals and 
occasionally in the staff lounges, or in the professional libraries in elementary 
school libraries in this country. 

I don't think I went into any principal's office or headmaster's office 
in England in which I did not see the two volumes, certainly the first one, dog- 
eared. It is found throughout the school; it is obviously used at great length. 
It is considered an authoritative reference on both sides of the ocean. And the 
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English, particularly the teachers, see it as a working document. 

The Plowden Report isn't like the usual official document. It seems to 
me that from the Brigadier General to the university professors, to all of the 
other twenty-five that made up that Commission, they really got at the heart of the 
matter. They got their feeling for children into the writing of their report. 

Now, I come to the dimension of locus of leadership, which I call the 
residual leadership. The locus of influence really resides at the local level. 
I'm talking about the headmaster, or the headmistrass. A more commonly used term 
y now is head teacher; this is a good generic description, in terms of the more 

modern and moving English school, in that the head does teach. But, however we 
describe it, it is still the head. I notice, in going through some of the forty 
books I brought back from England, that in about half of them, the head is always 
capitalized when it's used within a sentence. So I think the importance of the 
head is well-established in the minds of the British writers. 

While the ultimate authority for education in England rests with the 
Department of Education and Science (that's what they used to call the Ministry of 
Education) it is delegated through the L.E.A.s (that's Local Education Authorities); 
then it is normally transferred to what are called "school managers" or "board of 
governors." This is really the small group of local people who are charged with 
the selection of the head. 

Basically, and in actuality, this selection of the head is probably the 
only significant function the school managers perform. And since the head can be 
appointed for life, it may be a one-cime affair. It is interesting, though, how 
a head is selected. The position is advertised nationally. It is placed in the 
N.U.T. (National Union of Teachers) Gazette. This union is a very powerful orga- 
nization in England, I might add, which is not concerned with pay but with condi- 
tions of children. 

What happens as responsibilities are delegated downward? We end up with 
the head having the real autonomy for the structure of educational programs in the 
schools. I submit, and essentially this is my theme, that it is the head that 
makes all the difference in terms of whether we're going to have a good school or a 
poor school. 

Several ye.-cs ago I published an article^ in which the same theme is 
explored. The head may be all-powerful in the leadership or influence he wields, 
and in the effect he has on the lives of children. Now I want to take a look at 
how the head is received by the English chemselves. You have probably heard of 
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John Blackie. He's quite famous and is the author of Inside the Primary School , 

John Blackie was an "HMI," which means "Her Majesty's Inspector." These 
are very significant people in the hierarchy of British education. The best of them, 
the ones we're hearing from, ones who are helping move the schools forward, no 
longer perfcrm in the inspectorial capacity, but as advisors and only upon request. 
Blackie says, * The dominating influence in every school is that of the head teacher. 
Legally the curriculum of the school is the responsibility of the local education 
authority, but in practice LEAs delegate this responsibility to head teachers. An 
y imaginative and gifted Head can transform a school despite a fairly mediocre staff, 

whereas an enterprising assistant teacher has very limited scope if the Head Teach- 
is unsympathetic."^ I have another reference I want to cite from him: "Once he is 
appointed, a head teacher is given almost complete freedom in deciding how his 
school is to be run."^ And again, "In no other country in the world is so much 
responsibility put on the head teacher, or, of course, so much liberty of decision 
given to him."^ 

g 

Charles Silberman, in Crisis in the Classroom discusses the structure of 
the English educational system in terms of its forward thrust: "A main consequence 
has been to insulate the English classroom from direct social pressures, which gives 
English teachers and heads far more freedom to experiment and innovate than their 
American counterparts enjoy. Once appointed, a head has almost complete autonomy 
over his school's organization, timetable, and curriculum." 

One more quotation from Silverman; "The head is pivotal not only because 
of his autonomy but also because of his primary role as that of teacher — the head 
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teacher — rather than of administrator." 

Tyrell Burgess, in A Guide to English Schools puts it this way: The Head 
is a perhaps benevolent despot, whose sway is tempered, if at all, only by inter- 
ference from outside or intransigence from the staff. Norma? ly, what he says, 
,.2 

goes. 

I'm sure you're beginning to think of all the disadvantages of this if we 
appoint the wrong person. That's true. Burgess also says, "Head teachers in par- 
ticular are probably freer here than anywhere else in the world from outside pres- 
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sures of any kind, be they from the authorities or from the parents." And how 
much some of us principals would love to feel that we had that kind of autonomy! 

Ttiis brings us to the obvious point of comparing English and American 
schools. I would like to quote trom an article by Vincent Rogers: "I refer to the 
relative freedom that English teachers^and headmasters have to develop the kinds of 




educational programs that they, as professionals, deem right — with minimum concern 
for outside pressure groups. Conversely, American teachers and principals are 
subject to tremendous pressure from the community, and no state-supported school 
can casually ignore them. This means that some changes will be easier to bring 
about than others. That what the lay public conceives of as 'good' education may 
be adopted in the schools more readily than other changes. At this point, the 
American public seems to see 'good' education as a hard-driving highly competitive, 
academic race, and educational innovations fitting that image stand a better chance 
of acceptance than do other innovations. 

"In England, which has traditionally had an exceedingly competitive educa- 
tion system, the movement toward drastic change in the education of young children 
originated and was carried cut largely by professionals, and often against the 
wishes of parents. This is not to say that English teachers and headmasters can do 
as they please. It does mean, however, that they are more independent of and more 
protected from outside pressures of all kinds than American educators. Vulnerabil- 
ity to public pressures probably causes American school people to be reluctant to 
adopt a child-centered approach to teaching/'^ 

I think we might paraphrase what Rogers is saying here by saying, "They've 
got some guts and we're chicken." Because he makes the point, and it's made through- 
out the literature, there has been opposition to the British Infant School. There 
has been been a great deal. In fact, a whole society has been organized quite re- 
cently to answer Plowden from a negative point of view, to counter the impact of 
Plowden. Their papers are called the "Black Papers." I've collected them all at 
home. They're aptly named. One of the authors of them, and prime movers, happens 
to be another one of my professors at the Instutute of Education. So, I assure you 
I had a well-rounded experience at the University of England. 

If you want to look more at this comparison, I recommend to you chapters 
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6 and 7 of Charles Silberman's Crisis in the Classroom . I reviewed it again in 
this context, and it makes the point very well. Curriculum decisions, then, belong 
to the professional teachers. This is true in England in the schools that are 
moving ahead. Now, remember, in the more traditional schools, they are hidebound 
by f.he same restrictions that we perceive encompassing ourselves. Those that do 
move do so out of courage and commitment — commitment to what can be better for the 
children. I think we can do this in our own schools. 

The why of curricular planning needs inexorably to focus on the individual 
learner; it leads us to look at what we know about the learner. The use of the 



sure knowledge of what is known of child growth and development brings about change. 
The right and responsibility to make these decisions leads to action — to the re- 
vamping of curriculum, to the widening of the possibilities that response to one's 
own creative powers offers on behalf of our children. 

Let me refer to Vincent Rogers again: "The English teacher accepts the 
significance of process over product in the education of each child. There seems 
little doubt that English teachers are greatly concerned with how the child learns, 
the kinds of questions he asks and the ways in which he goes about resolving them. 
Over the long haul, English teachers believe these strategies will prove to be 
infinitely more valuable than the subject matter."^ 

In spite of the poor pay which ranges from $2400 in our money to $4600 
top, there is an insistence on the professional prerogative, which although limited 
to a minimum of resources, attains a maximum impact. By that I mean you won't find 
a galaxy of instructional equipment and audio-visual hardware in the typical 
English school. This is not the stuff of people. But the impact one recognizes 
when one visits these schools is significant; and I remind you again, we're only 
talking about good schools. We're only talking about the schools that have made 
significant strides forward, which various estimates have placed at from twenty-five 
percent to forty percent. 

The English headmaster and staff in these best of English schools have 
succeeded in lifting the heavy hand of tradition in the most traditional and com- 
petitive English schools. 

Involvement in the decision-making process and the planning and execution 
of truly child-centered curriculum connotes a personalizing of commitment ^or the 
success of the venture. The wisest of the English heads are those who are being 
most receptive to the involvement of their faculties in all curricular decisions. 

Going back to Blackie for a moment, he has this to say: "It has been 
made clear at many points in this book that the English primary teacher carries a 
heavy weight of responsibility. In other countries teachers are, to a greater or 
lesser extent, told what to teach and how to teach it, what textbook to use and how 
much time to spend on each subject. In England, as we have seen, all of this is in 
practice under the control of each individual head teacher, and a good deal of it 
is decided by the individual class teacher. 

I would also like to quote Arthur Razzell from the section he describes 
as planning for informality; "To do the job properly is not so easy for the modern 
head, for the range and scope of studies that can profitably be undertaken by 
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juniors is recognized as being much greater now than it was in the past. This 
means that the head of a school must select priorities, or must delegate a large 
measure of choice to his staff. I am sure that the best policy is for the school 
to have a clear statement of what the head sees as the aim and scope of the work, 
and for him or some of his colleagues to present a fully detailed outline of a 
suggested course of study with ideas for development that indicate its flexible 
nature."^ 

I'd like to tell you a bit about a school I visited in London which seems 
to capsulize the Infant School experience.^ The school is called Prior Weston 
Junior Mixed and Infants; it is in the east end of London, the part that had been 
bombed out during World War II. This is a redevelopment section. All around the 
school the jackhammers are going — the noises go on; the school is a little flat 
oasis of sunlight, surrounded by high-rises, which are called **counsel houses" in 
England. Generally this is what we would call an urban redevelopment. These are 
poor children. The school is sandwiched in between buildings which now look quite 
nice — certainly a far cry from the ruined tenements from which the people were 
forced to flee. 

The entry to the school has no formality; there is no sign, actually no 
office; and no one is concerned about the visitors coming in. I had to wander 
around a bit asking children for directions. The lobby or foyer is really a part of 
the library. It's a staff room, it's everything. It*s a crossing from which are 
hung a series of classrooms. 

A little girl named Sandra decided to take me around, had me hang my coat 
up and said, "Let's get along to see the little ones, shall we?" Whatever that 
meart, I followed. 

We went to the infant's wing, where there are five-, six- and seven-year- 
old children in vertically grouped classes. Some schools take children in on birth- 
days, some take them in every six weeks, some every three months. It*s up to the 
head. Whatever he decides, that's when they come in. It can be once a month, when 
all children who are turning five will come in. That would be for a large school, 
where you could expect a pretty good reception class. Otherwise, you make it three 
months, so you get enough to make a class. 

You might see the five- and six-year-olds playing chess. The ones who 
are playing draughts may decide to kibbitz with those who are playing chess. I 
thought nothing of it at the time, because you see so many things like that; but I 
suppose we could make much of this fact, that five- and six-year-olds can spend an 
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hour or two over a chess board, uninterrupted and undistracted by a multitude of 
activities going on about them. 

Basically, the open educational plan, whatever it may be, must allow for 
things to happen. 

There are quite a number of young men serving as reception (kindergarten) 
teachers. The period they serve as reception teachers may vary. Actually, the 
children pretty much select the class they're going to go to. The children begin to 
intermix over the six-weeks trial period when they first enter school, whenever this 
may be in the school year. The teachers notice the kinds of relationships that the 
little ones establish with teachers and with other children, sometimes older chil- 
dren, and it becomes pretty obvious where the children would like to be. So that's 
where they go. 

You know, we have this obsession with supervision. Yet, infant children 
will go outside and come back in; they go out for a half an hour or an hour, as 
they please. These children, whom I noticed over a period of about thirty minutes, 
were constructing something that worked for them, so they could slide up and 
down. No adult had to bother. They wera indoors. They could be seen, if necessary. 
Older children such as the juniors look after the little ones, too, 

IM like to tell you the story of a boy who was working with a calculator. 
Every time he would punch out a problem he would yell "twenty-seven" and then write 
something down. A little girl was working right beside him, children all around. 
Nobody paid any attention. I was the only one who seemed to take note. He kept 
shouting the numbers. Finally the headmaster, Henry Pluckrose, came over and 
gently whispered to this little boy. After he went away I asked the boy, "What did 
he say to you?" "He said if I don't be more quiet, he would put me out." And I 
said, "Would he do that?" The boy considered. "He might, you know. He's big 
enough," the boy answered. 

There's no thing such as a total class, really, when you're talking about 
a level of learning. There are as many levels as there are children. 

I'd like to tell you about a fantastic experiment in which a child had 
been talking with Henry Pluckrose (Henery, as the children call him). She had had 
some kind of a problem and had solved it, using a math concept. He then directed her 
to a little 3" x 5" card, handmade by teachers, on which she found a new problem to 
work. She had to discover the weight of the liquid that had originally been in a 
liter wine bottle. She worked most of the problem out herself. The card gave some 
hints and the materials to be used; but she set up the balance, put the bottle on 
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one side and filled It with sand on the other until they balanced. Then she filled 
It with water to the line Henry had drawn, then dropped ounce weights on the other 
side of the scale until they balanced. The sum of those weights was the weight of 
the water. Could our 7- and 8-year-olds do that? Would we conceive that they 
might do that? Do they have the opportunity to do that? 

In this school, the care and feeding of children Is a literal thing. 
Dinner Is served In the middle of the day. Tablecloths are laid out by the mums, 
who work as auxiliaries; fresh flowers may be on the tables. The children are 
served. A meal Is placed before them, each plate, water, milk and what-have- 
you. At each table, there would be a junior dining with the Infants. I asked theip 
why was this, because I thought maybe It was a supervisory function, and probably 
In a way It Is. The answer I got from one little girl was, "Well, If they're not 
here, who's to help you cut the meat and show you the manners?" And that's about 
the say It sounded on the east end of London. 

But, you see. In the vertical grouping situation, there Is an opportunity 
for one to look out for another. Everybody needs to be needed, and the way It takes 
place In the helping and tutoring of a younger one can be fantastic. 

Luncheon for the staff signals a staff meeting; It's held every day. It's 
simply a clearance of the space around the school so they don't rub each other raw 
as they have all these activities moving around. It's to clear a schedule, and 
that's about all it amounts to. Some of the staff bring their lunches; some may 
have eaten with the children. It's a matter of choice. 

All during the conference, which took about 45 minutes, children came in 
and out, pets wandered in; some child climbed up on my lap when I wasn't taking 
pictures. These kinds of things occur all the time. 

The long-range experiences that these children have, the amount of learn- 
that goes on and the desire to share it with any stranger walking through are just 
fantastic. 

The children in this school live authorship day by day, and they are read 
to every day. This fulfills one of Roach Van Allen's twelve essentials of a lan- 
guage experience program—that children must hear their language used in expressive 
ways by someone who has mastery, day by day. 

I'd like to conclude with this passage from Vincent Rogers: "Finally, 
one might say that the teachers and the kinds of schools I visited seemed to care 
deeply, perhaps passionately, about children. Children are to be taken seriously. 
Not laughed at or ridiculed in the staff room. Children are to be watched. 
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Children are to be listened to# Children are to learn from. Children are the 
essential Ingredient In the teaching and learning process* Children make one's 
job exciting, challenging and truly professional • This point cannot possibly be 
exaggerated. It is, In fact, the day-to-day practical implementation of the 
Intellectual rationale for a very real revolution in education."^ 
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Three Weeks in 
British Infant Schools 

by Richard M. Brandt 




Spending three weeks in the British Infant Schools certainly does not 
qualify me as an expert; but I think what I did have a chance to do may be worth 
sharing because it was a different kind of study: a very close descriptive 
study of two classrooms in one school, and of about twenty-four children of the 
approximately eighty children in those two classrooms. 

Despite extensive interest in the open classroom style of teaching — 
especially as exemplified in many British Infant Schools, only limited empirical 
data can be found to indicate the precise manner in which instructional processes 
and learning activities are really implemented in these schools. 

Last year, Lauren Resnick^ made a start at gathering objective informa- 
tion systematically on infant school life, restricting her focus to the nature of 
teacher behavior in one school. My study extended this effort by focusing on a 
second school and using a more comprehensive observation and recording system 
which provided not only teacher behavior data but pupil data and contextural 
Information as well* 

Data were obtained principally by my own observations and by the making 

of PROSE (Personal Record of School Experience) records, developed by Educational 

- 

Dr. Richard M. Brandt is Professor of Education, Educational Foundations 
Department, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

^Dr. Lauren B. Resnick. "Teacher Behavior in an Informal British Infant School." 
Paper read at annual meeting of the American Educational Research Association. 
New York, N.Y., February 6, 1971. 
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Testing Service. The PROSE system requires an observer to focus on one child at 
a time for approximately two minutes each, and by using a timing device (in this 
case a stop watch), to code whatever categories of behavior he sees occurring at 
each twenty-five second point in time for five consecutive intervals. In my 
study, this system was used on a stratified random sample of twenty-four five-, 
six-and seven-year-old children in two classrooms. Nine 100-second cycles of 
five behavioral episodes each (a total of forty-five behaviors) were recorded for 
each child. 

Data recorded on this sheet would be information such as whether the 
child was alone or in a group, who an interacting adult was and what she was 
doing, whether the child's contact with the teacher was verbal or nonverbal, sex 
of the teacher and child, activity and locomotion of the child, attention to 
tasks, etc. 

At the end of the five observations twenty-five seconds apart, the ob- 
server then stops his stop watch, turns over to the other side of the paper and 
recalls the nature of the grouping, the instructional emphasis, the noisiness of 
the class and a whole series of specific behaviors that might have occurred on 
the part of the target child during this period. 

In this report I will concentrate on those patterns of teacher and 
pupil behavior that are not touched on so frequently in other publications about 
the British Infant School. (Of course, many of the activities and the general 
organization of teachers described by Rogers, Silberman, Howson, Weber and 
numerous others were present in the school in which I was allowed to be a par- 
ticipant observer for three weeks: family grouping, child selection of tasks, 
expressive movement, highly individualized and small group activities, extensive 
use of hallways, out-of-doors, lobby and general purpose room, and many other 
characteristics of the integrated school day.) 

Much of the teacher behavior recorded consisted of brief encounters 
with one child or with a small group of children as she inspected their work, 
monitored their play and listened to them read. The questions, directions, 
suggestions and reinforcements were related directly to the specific task with 
which children were occupied. Because of the rather informal style of teaching, 
I kept track of the specific nature of directions given and behaviors reinforced 
in order to discern whatever teacher expectancies seemed to be expressed fre- 
quently. Several became apparent. 

1. Children were generally expected to have something to do. The 
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teacher would usually ask the child what he was doing if she noticed 
him wandering aimlessly around the room or holding extended conversation 
with another child who was busy at his own task. At the beginning of 
an independent activity period, she almost always asked if anyone did 
not know what he planned to do, then discussed the options with him 
until an activity was selected. 

2. Children were generally expected to finish something already 
started before starting something else. Finishing something started 
often meant making a more elaborate response in beginning efforts 
produced and extending the child's initial thinking about what he was 
doing. If a child showed the teacher a picture he was painting of 
some flowers, for instance, she might ask him what color he wanted 
for the sky, or what other kinds of things grew in his garden. Other 
questions were raised in this fashion. The teacher did not insist on 
particular details being added, but the child often added to his 
picture in line with the kinds of responses he made to her questions. 

3. Children were expected to have something tangible to show or 
tell to account for the time spent. Notebooks were inspected fre- 
quently. Creative products ^ere displayed before the group with 
the teacher usually remarking about the progress made. 

4. Children were expected to take care of materials and return items 
to their proper places and conditions after using them. As it was 
late in the school year, I saw children habituated to proper cleaning 
up patterns and occasionally heard the teacher ask who had left some- 
thing out, as a reminder of this expectancy. 

5. Children were expected to participate in group discussions and to 
permit others to talk. Many times when one child was telling about 
an experience, others would share it; but the teacher would stop 
others from talking until the child was finished. 

Others have commented on the highly active role of the British infant 
teacher. Resnick*s data generally confirmed this high teacher activity rate in 
the school she studied: the teachers having approximately one extended inter- 
action (usually teacher initiated) and from four to eight brief interactions 
(usually child initiated) with various children every three minutes. 

I tallied teacher interaction patterns for two 10-minute periods in 
each of four classrooms and found a slightly higher rate of teacher activity than 
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Resnick. That is, 1 found approximately three per minute during regular indepen- 
dent activities periods. During group discussions, when teachers were eliciting 
news, reactions and experience sharing from children, this rate was usuallly 
even greater. 

Teacher behavior was most precisely recorded on the PROSE instrument. 
Table 1 presents the findings for teacher role categorizations following observa- 
tion cycles. For the two teachers combined, more than three out of five observa- 
tions found the teacher in a relatively nondirective role, supervising children's 
activities, acting as a resource person when children initiated contact and being 
concerned with behavior management if necessary. Another eleven percent of the 
time the teacher was not even in contact with the children, but out of the room 
or busy with other matters. Only about a quarter of the time was she involved 
either in discussion leadership or in a showing, demonstrating, telling role, 
leading most of the class in some large group activity. 

The precise teacher behavior exhibited in Classrooms A and B is more 
explicitly indicated in Table 2, which is based on the categorization of the 
teachers' behavior during those instances when a target child would be in contact 
with the teacher. Listening or questioning the child was the most frequent type 
of behavior. 

The most discriminating data \d.th respect to teaching climate came not 
from PROSE but from a separate teacher interaction checklist I used in four 
classrooms, including those of teachers A and B. Table 3 presents the numbers 
and types of reinforcements exhibited. Over all, more than twice as much 
approval as disapproval was observed. Teacher A provided more than three times 
as much approval as disapproval, and Teacher B exhibited no evidence at all of 
disapproval. Only Teacher C provided more disapproval than approval during the 
relatively brief period of observation. 

The high rate of Teacher A's activities should be noted. The total 
amount of reinforcement she provided during the twenty minute observation period 
was almost as great as that of the other teachers combined. She also tended to 
use a wider variety of ways for expressing approval or disapproval than the other 
teachers* 

The PROSE instrument provided space for coding a child's contacts, not 
only with his regular teacher, but with other adults as well. On many days a 
teacher trainee or a teacher's aide was present in the classrooms. Occasionally, 
classes or parts of classes were combined for particular purposes and were under 
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the direction of another teacher in the same building. For example, the head 
teacher often conducted assembly programs which involved the entire school. Not 
infrequently the narrator of a radio or television program acted as the adult 
instructional director of a class, and the regular teacher played a subsidiary 
role. 

Approximately thirty percent of all adult contact children experienced 
during the observations was with persons other than their own teacher. The pre* 
dominant nature of these other adult contacts was of the showing, telling and 
controlling varieties (eighty-six percent was, to be precise). This finding did 
not surprise me, as the primary purpose for regrouping in classes or exposing 
children to other teachers was to conduct specific instruction for a particular 
purpose. 

As noted previously, the most dominant teacher activity in both class- 
rooms was the listening-questioning pattern. Often this took the form of a 
child's showing his teacher something he was working on, asking for assistance, 
information or permission, or telling about an experience he had had. Although 
the teacher occasionally provided information, reaction or direction, more often 
the teacher's response consisted of raising questions designed to draw the child 
out further with respect to his feelings, his plans or experiential details. 

Because of the greater evidence of this type of elicitation of addition- 
al information in the British Infant School than in our schools i*- seemed impor- 
tant to study the specific types of questions teachers raised. A tape recording 
was made of a show and tell clas-5 discussion a teacher conducted one honday morn- 
ing. Although weekend experiences constituted a major portion of the content for 
this discussion, children \je^e permitted* to bring up anything that seemed impor- 
tant to them — and encouraged to talk with an opening question such as ''Who has 
something he wants to tell us?" The teacher would ask the child responding a 
number of questions about the experience until a rather full elaboration of 
details covering the experience was forthcoming. 

Typically this listening and questioning on the part of the teacher took 
the form of an open dialogue between the child and his teacher. Other children 
were permitted to a-^' questions, furnish addit'.mal details (if they had also been 
involved) and make related comments only after the particular child involved 
seemed to have completed his story. 

The teacher would hush another child temporarily with such remarks as 
"We are listening to John now. Your turn will come." At other times, she would 
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purposely bring other children into the discussion by asking such questions as 
"VTho else has baen to the Cutty Sark?'* 

The frequencies of types of questions and comments made by the teacher 
during two approximately 10-minute intervals are presented in Table 4. The 
teacher used a considerable variety of questions and comments in the conduct of 
this discussion. For example, question type //2 was used frequently as she asked 
the child to repeat what he had said, "What did you say?" Or automatically she 
asked for reaffirmation of a statement or the feeling being expressed, "Did you?," 
or, "Did she?" Or she responded intermittently with reactions (question type //lO) 
such as, "I see" or "How lovely"~sort of spontaneous reactions intended to keep 
the child talking by providing reinforcement for what he was saying. 

As indicated in Table 4, //II, a rather low percentage of comments were 
directed toward other children. Number 11 (with six excluded because in six they 
were supposed to respond) exemplifies the dialogue quality of the interaction 
with the one child who was speaking at the time. It also inflects the general 
attention other children had in this dialogue. Statements directing other chil- 
dren to listen or wait their turn to speak were classified here also. Disturbing 
behavior from other children would have necessitated a greater number of teacher 
comments in this category. 

A high rate of teacher questioning was found. An average of 8.3 teach- 
er comments or questions were made per minute during the show and tell episodes 
ai.ilyzed (over twice the rate I found during ordinary independent behavior). 

Now, a few words about pupil behavior. At any given moment, four 
mutually exclusive possibilities existed for the overall classification of a 
child's behavior: he could be in contact with an adult; he could be in contact 
with a peer; he could be involved with an appropriate task; or he could be dis- 
tracted, responding to internal stimuli, working on an inappropriate task or 
actively disrupting others. 

Ovur the entire group of 1,080 observations, children were found to be 
in contact with an adult twenty-nine percent of the time, in contact with a peer 
twenty percent, involved with an appropriate task twenty-nine percent, and dis- 
tracted or responding to internal stimuli (that is, wandering, daydreaming, or 
working on an inappropriate task) twenty- two percent of the time. 

Consistent with the notion that considerable freedom of expression pre- 
vails in the infant schools, tasks and activities permitting divergent responses 
vere the most frequently observed types in each of the classrooms. Over all, they 
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accounted for thirty-eight percent of the task categorizations, whereas, conver- 
gent tasks represented twenty-eight percent of the classifications. Kinesthetic 
types of activities, fourteen percent; chores, thirteen percent; and fantasy, 
six percent* 

One might well ask how typical is the infant school I studied of other 
infant schools and in what ways it differs from other types of early childhood 
schools. 

The first question cannot be answered until we have comparable data 
from other British Infant Schools. I*ve already referred to some similarity 
with the teaching patterns Lauren Resnick found in the school she studied, al- 
though a closer analysis is not possible because of differences in our observa- 
tional procedures. Obviously the infant school teacher's iiistructional styles 
cannot be stereotyped too precisely as several significant differences were 
found between the two classrooms in which I concentrated my study. 

Two rather substantial sets of data have recently been gathered which 
permit a partial answer to the second question. One is a report of some 10,000 
observations made with PROSE materials in Portland, Oregon; Trenton, New Jersey; 
and St. Louis, Missouri. This was an Educational Testing Service study conducted 
on various Head Start TTiodel cities early childhood programs in crowded urban 
areas. The other study compared PROSE data collected from Montessori class: 'oms 
with those observed in more convential classrooms. The rather superficial in- 
speccion of the findings of these two studies already indicates several distinct 
differences between instructional patterns in the infant school I observed and 
those reported elsewhere. I shall mention briefly several of these striking 
comparisons.^ 

It British infant children interacted almost twice as much with their 
classmates as comparison group children did with their classmates. 
2. In relation to the total amount of contact with adults, British 
infant children initiated the adult contact over twice as often as 
did children in the comparison groups. However, they were the center 



Later discussions with the investigators with these projects showed substantial 
differences in the use of PROSE and children's ages, which makes these findings 
extremely preliminary. Carefully conducted comparative studies with matched 
groups are needed to assess the extent of real differences between schools and 
programs* 
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of special adult attention less than half as often as compared with 
comparison group children. These fii^dings support the notion that 
British children are truly more self-directing. 

3. Listening to and questioning children was the most prevalent 
teaching behavior manifested by adults in both the infant school and 
in the Head Start model cities group; showing or telling was by far 

the most common teaching pattern in the Montessori and the conventional 
classrooms of the second comparison group. 

4. The most prevalent type of task being worked on by British children 
was divergent in its demands, while convergent tasks were most fre- 
quently observed in each of the comparison groups. As might be 
expected, the smallest amount of divergent activity was found in the 
Montessori classes. 

5. Approximately half of the British school day was taken up with 
what I categorized as a free play situation because the children worked 
or played on matters of their own choosing. The amount of free play 
was considerably less uhan this in each of the comparison groups, 
ranging from twenty-seven percent in the Head Start model cities 
programs to less than one percent in the Montessori schools. (Sensory 
training was the most dominant instructional activity in the latter.) 
It is impossible to sum up in one easy statement all of the findings of 

this study. The school classroom, as we all know, is a highly complex place with 
many important interacting variables. But among the things that I learned from 
the study was that these teachers did have certain expectations which they regu- 
larly enforced, even though they permitted a great deal of pupil initiative and 
choice. These particular teachers taught me also how to interact witl young 
children in a way that produces not only good return conversation, but, most 
likely, solid reflective thinking as well. Obviously, other infant schools need 
to be studied in similar fashion before we can generalize very far regarding the 
true nature of Infant School life. 

Nevertheless, it was reassuring to me to find that the hard data ob- 
tained through these rather precise observational procedures tended to confirm 
and clarify some of the open school literature I have been reading. 
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TABLE 1 

Teacher Role Categorizations in Two British Infant School Classrooms 



supervisor, man- 
ager, act as a 
resource 



show, tel] , lead 
class in group 
activity 



lead class dis- 
cussion 



not in contact 
with children 



III I Ill/Ill III III Nil III HI IlllliHI I 



iiiiiiiiiriim\ 



mrm 



iiiiiiiniiirr\ 



10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

percentages of categorizations 



(based on cycle category set #2 of PROSE with several categories 
combined Brandt 5/71) 



Teacher A 
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TABLE 2 

Teacher Behavior in IWo British Ii fant School Classrooms During Moments of Contact 

Between Target Child and Teacher 



exhibiting positive 
affect 



granting permission, 
encouraging child choice 



showing or telling 



listening or 
questioning 



doing something for 
a child or children 



controlling a child 
or children 



exhibiting negative 
affect 



I I 

0% both teachers 



I I I 



111 



I I 



iiiiiiiiiiiniiijjiL ijj. 



I I 



uiiiinuu\iuui\iii 



0% teacher A 



777771 



llliliiiiiiiminiyiiiiii 



0% teacher A 



I 



10 20 30 40 50 60 

percentages of categorizations 
(based on category set No. 3 of PROSE - Brandt 5/71) 



I Teacher A 
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TABLE 3 

The Number and Type of Approval-Disapproval Teacher Behaviors 
During a 20 Minute Observation 



Teacher 


Type of Approval 


Type of Disapproval 




Contact 


Verbal 


Gesture 


Total 


Contact 


Verbal 


Gesture 


Total 


k 


4 


13 


7 


24 


1 


6 


0 


7 


B 


0 


11 


0 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


C 


0 


6 


0 


6 


0 


11 


0 


11 


D 


2 


8 


1 


11 


0 


3 


0 


3 


Totals 


6 


38 


8 


52 


1 


20 


0 


21 



(British Infant School - Brandt 5/71) 
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TABLE 4 

Types of Questions and Comments by Teacher A During Two Approximately 
10 Minute Intervals Within a "Show and Tell" Discussion 



Type of Question or Comment 
No* Description 


First 
f 


Interval 
% 


Second 
£ 


Interval 
% 


1 


asks child for news 


4 


5 




6 


2 


repeat C*s statement or feeling or 
asks child what he said again 


13 


15 


13 


19 


3 


asks for specific information about 
the event, child, or family 


33 


38 


21 


30 


4 


asks open endedly for more detail 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


asks for C's reaction or feeling 




/. 
H 


f 




6 


asks other children whether they've 
had similar experience 


3 


4 


3 


4 


7 


makes evaluation of events 


2 


2 


6 


9 


8 


gives information herself 


3 


4 


11 


16 


9 


speculates on event details 


8 


9 


0 


0 


10 


makes spontaneous reaction 


9 


10 


6 


9 


11 


other T Comments 


8 


9 


2 


3 


Total of audible comments 


86 


100 


69 


100 




(British Infant School 


- Brandt 5/71) 
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The Open Education Program: 
University of Illinois 

by Bernard Spodek 




In order to understand our work at the University of Illinois, It would 
be helpful, I believe, to fill In some of the background of the open education 
projects we have. A number of years ago, about the time the Featherstone article 
first appeared In the New Republic , a number of faculty members at the University 
went abroad to see what was really happening In the English Infant Schools. Their 
reports were so glowing that we took a contingent of graduate students over shortly 
thereafter. Many other staff members have followed since then. 

These led to a series of exchanges between English educators and our- 
selves. A number of Inspectors and currlcultnn workers from England spent time 
with us, sharing their expertise. Faculty members also spent time In England 
studying classroom practices there. 

Our relations with the English schools have continued to develop to the 
point that we now send a group of about twenty-five to thirty students to England 
each year to spend the spring semester studying In a teachers' college there with 
four to six weeks of classroom practice In the Infant schools. This year, for the 
first time the program will become an exchange, as 15 English teacher education 
students came to the United States to spend a semester with us. 



Dr. Bernard Spodek Is Professor of Education at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. The work reported here represents the fruit of many persons' labor. 
Including Theodore Manolakes, Co-Director of our EPDA Project, Jerome DeBruln, 
Patricia Egglestcn, Richard Hirabayashi, Judl' vi Schickedanz, Steven Wlodarczyk 
and many otheia. 
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Our work has Included much more than continual transatlantic travel. 
We began to help teachers develop their own model of Open Education . We have 
used much that was done in England as inspiration, but we have been careful not 
to try to turn any midwestern elementary school into a carbon copy of an English 
school. We started in the Booker T. Washington Elementary School in Champaign 
with one teacher and extended from there. Washington School is a curriculum 
laboratory cooperatively sponsored by the Champaign public schools and the 
College of Education. We have moved out into other schools, working with 
teachers in many other places at their request in an advisory capacity and train- 
ing personnel to become teacher trainers in open education. This latter work 
has been supported for the last three years by a grant from the U.S. Office of 
Education under the Education Professions Development Act. 

At present our programs consist of the undergraduate teacher exchange, 
the program of training teacher trainers under EPDA, the first of which will be 
receiving their Ph.D. degrees this June, and working with school systems in 
Illinois helping schools and teachers move toward open education, also sponsored 
by EPDA. This latter provides a practicum for our graduate Fellows as well as a 
service to the state. Our schools in our network, at present contain schools 
in Arlington Heights, Wilmette, Elgin, Champaign, Decatur and Effingham. 
Informal contacts also continue with teachers in other school systems. 

I might also mention that the first students of our English exch^vgc 
program graduated last June and a number of them are employed in schools in oor 
network, five in one single school. 

Our major concerns, then, relate to the dissemination of an approach 
to education th?t we consider to be more humane and more sensible for children 
than what is found in traditional schools, not by changing schools or be de- 
schooling comnunities but by offering an alternative within a traditional 
school. The assumptions upon which we operate have been seated elsewhere and I 
will not burden this group with repetition, nor will I describe the classroom 
practice; we are helping teachers move toward what is generally labelled 
"openness." Rather I should like to turn now to the questions that have con- 
cerned us and the techniques that wa are attcmpf:ing to use in our studies. This 
paper will be no more than a progress report, since much of our work is just off 
the ground. Our work at present might best be characterized as being in the 
"messing about" stage. 

One of our major concerns in moving teachers towards openness became 
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how does one determine whether a teacher Is open or not or to what degree she 
has opened her class? Certain aspects of a classroom environment can be readily 
observed. And these aspecis, by the way, seem to be the most amenable to change. 
These Include room arrangements, changes in scheduling, uses of materials and 
equipment, the availability of displays in the classroom. All these things are 
evident in open classrooms. But are they the essence of openness? We thought 
not. 

At the beginning of our work with teachers we conceived of our job as 
taking teachers where they were and moving them along as far as they could go. 
We found in our work that we would start working with teachers and would see 
quite a bit of progress in a short time. Most of this progress related to changes 
in the physical aspects of the room: the activity centers, materials and equip- 
ment and the like. 

We also found that certain aspects of the curriculum seemed to be 
easier to change than others. Teachers would become more expansive in the area 
of art and craft activities. They would use more manipulative materials in 
science, allowing for "discovery" activities. It was difficult, however, to 
effect any ajor changes in the reading program. While we might institute a 
language experience approach, for example, this would be offered by the teacher 
as enricliment in addition to the traditional reading program. In addition, 
certain techniques, like the use of assignment cards, which we had borrowed from 
the English, would be used, but sometimes in a way that was considerably differ- 
ent from the ways we had envisioned. (If a teacher carefully structures 
assignment cards, she can use them as workbooks.) 

After a while, it became evident that changing the classroom is not as 
simple a matter as we had originally supposed. Kor ^ than modified teacher 
technique was involved. The classroom is a complex interrelated system of roles, 
relationships, expectations, and interactions. We embarked last year on a series 
of ethnographic stud es. It was our hope that as a result of a series of obser- 
vational studies of classroom culture, we would be able to develop a framework 
that would allow one to describe an open classroom in replicable terms and could 
be used as the starting point for the study of openness ir schools. To date 
r.here have been a number of studies that have attempted to get at the charac- 
teristics of an open classroom^ especially those by Bussis and Chittenden 
(Evaluation of One Approach to Open Education ) and by Walberg (Character igtics 
of Open Education)^ but neither have been able to provide a framework that would 
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allow a person to observe a classroom and make judgments about the degree of 
openness thereof or to determine the crucial aspects of the classroom that are 
amenable to change in a move towards: openness. 

We defined the classroom as a micro-culture and used the framework that 
Edward Hall had developed in The Silent Langua^e" ^ as a "map of culture" as our 
starting point. This map was modified as we felt the need for Hall's Primary 
Message Systems that we used included: 

1. Learning - vicarious or real programmed tasks, choice or 
assigned tasks. 

2. Play/work role - play, dramatic play, manipulative play. 

3. Spatial, temporal, and material use. 

4. Sex. 

5. Interaction - language use and other verbal cues. 

6. Association - status and other relationships between children. 

7. Defense - self-protection or protection of group rights. 

We also found Hall's concepts of levels of culture useful. The three levels 
Hall has postulated arc the formal, informal, and technical . 

Using this framework, observations were scheduled in three classes. 
Each observation was preceded by an interview with the teacher to arrive at 
intention, and was followed by another interview to discuss the content of these 
observations. These interviews served two purposes: to clarify the observations 
and to lay a basis of trust among teachers and observer. 

The observations were then analyzed in terms of goals, organization, 
dialogue and the relations between these elements. 

In our analysis of oir observations and the ensuing discussions with 
teachers, we found important differences in the goals the teachers set for their 
classrooms. While their long range goals were similar, the differences in short 
term goals seemed more a reflection of the teacher's personal style and system of 
belief than her adherence to a program. These short term goals seemed more 
important in determining classroom climate. 

We also attempted to abstract elements of the classroom dialogue for 
study. Several factors seem to influence the direction of classroom dialogue. 
These included the purposes or intent of the teacher (whether, for instance, she 
was using the dialogue to extend learning or to clarify ideas), the real or 



^Hall, Edward T. Tlie Silent Language . New York: Fawcett Wbrld library, 1969, 
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vicarious nature of the classroom learning situation, and the initiator of the 
dialogue (whether It be teacher Initiated or child Initiated). 

Another part of our work last year Involved the development of a 
parent program related to Open Education . Our feeling was that If there Is to be 
lasting change In the classrooms In which we worked, there would need to be 
parental and community support* Only as parents were aware as to what was hap- 
pening In these classes and the purposes of activities, would they support 
some of tnese somei^at strange, often unacademic looking activities. As we 
worked with the parents, we tried to chronicle the year's work in the hope of 
abstracting useful hypotheses to follow up later. 

We found our work with these parents exceedingly complicated and not 
made any easier by the fact that the climate of the total school's parent re- 
lationship tended to spill over into our project. We had not become as Isolated 
as we had originally hoped to be. In addition, the whole issue of black-white 
relationships which was so pervasive in the whole school also tended to affect 
our work. In addition, the opening up of lines of communication led to the 
voicing of dissent. 

This year our project continues and with it the studies. We have 
found that the classroom culture is too large an entity to study with the 
limited resources we have at hand. As a result we are beginning to focus in on 
a number of variables within the classroom. 

One of these variables is the decision-making process. Since one of 
the basic assumptions in the open classroom is that teachers share jointly with 
pupils, the decision-making power, understanding this process and the ways in 
which decisions of various kinds are made will help in our understanding of the 
open classroom and the ways in which classrooms can become more open. 

There are several possible ways in which we can understand decision- 
making. One framework we can use is Hall's levels of formal . Informal and 
technical . Another possibility is one I have postulated relating to policy 
decisions, technical decisions, and institutional decisions (see Spodek, 
Teaching in the Early Years > Chapter 1).^ It will be interesting to see who 
really makes what kinds of decisions in both traditional and open claf^ses. 



Spodek, Bernard. Teaching in the Early Years . (Early Childhood Education Series) 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. : Prentlce-HalJ , July 1972, 
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A second thrust in research is to look at teachers' belief systems. 
One of the majcr goals of the schools is to transmit the value system. Both the 
informal, unstudied curriculum of the school and the formal aspects of the 
school focus on values. It seems to us that some of the aspects of classroom 
environment most difficult to change are those which relate to the teachers' 
belief system. What we ivould like to do is establish indices of beliefs and 
relate classroom practice to belief systems. 

Finally one other question we have relates to the effects of teaci '.r 
education. In the early part of the paper I mentioned that we were sending 
groups of undergraduates to England to participate in the teacher training pro- 
gram there as well as to be involved in the practice in English Infant Schools 
Based upon the enthusiasm of the participants the program has been a great 
cultural success. Not only do they learn much abc it schools and children but 
the experience of living in a foreign country and interacting with other 
nationals in greater depth than they would as a tourist gives them a better 
perspective on American life. Our interest, however, is with the professional 
aspects of the program. Does such a program in fact affect their teaching? 

Our first group is in the first year of actual teaching. Most of the 
returnees are spread throughout the state. A group of five has been hired to 
work in a single school, one of our projects schools, as a matter of fact. 
Later this year we hope to be surveying all of the graduates of this program 
that are currently teaching. In addition we are trying to do an in-depth study 
of the five; and answer such questions as to what happens to their feelings 
about teaching, about appropriate classroom practice as the result of an ex- 
tensive period on the firing line. Does their behavior remain consistent with 
the model they selected? Does an exotic program such as our English experience 
really have any impact on beginning teachers, or do the exigencies of the 
situation create the kinds of pressures that lead to greater needs for control 
and conformity? 

From what I hear, the pressures are great. They are the same kinds 
of pressures that all teachers hava in their first years. But it is question- 
able if without Che support of well-seasoned experienced teachers who have been 
involved in open education, these teachers will maintain their beliefs in 
openness. Perhaps it is more fruitful for us to expend our energies on re- 
training experience/^ teachers. At this point it is impossible to tell. 
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In our EPDA program we are working with experienced teachers, helping 
them with workshops and with In-class consultation. It will be Interesting to 
attempt to compare the Impact of our work with experienced teachers with our 
work with beginning teachers. 

I have tried to provide you with a feel for what we are doing at the 
present time. We are very much In process. Our training activities continue, 
and we try to use our training operation as a basis for generating hypothesis and 
developing data. For just as we hope that the teachers with whom we work will 
develop an experimental attitude and will learn from their experiences, so 
should we. 
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Open Education and 
Internal Locus of Control 

by Gerald Knowles 




Dialogue and arguments in favor of one program or another which focus 
exclusively on the cognitive and academic achievement are, I believe, overlooking 
a far more important aspect of human development. Such discussion often overlooks 
the more intangible, less visible, yet highly influential non-cognitive realm of 
development and learning. Because measurement in the affective area is difficult 
to come by and its meaning is less salient to the public eye than that of the cog- 
nitive, it is harder to articulate to concerned parents. Thus, basic and primary 
aspects of human behavior are placed in the background, while comparison games are 
played with reading scores. 

It was mentioned earlier in the conference that the concept of "open" 
education is not new and was, in fact, proposed as early as the 16th century. 
That is just the point. Many valuable educational innovations have been periodi- 
cally suggested, but where can we find them in operation within our schools? If 
the concept of "openness," along with the material support and technique it im- 
plies, is going to make it this time around and have any lasting impact on educa- 
tional practice, then we are going to have ::o make hard data assessments which 
demonstrate its potency. We must then articulate this in such a manner that it 
gains acceptance within the evaluative consciousness of the public as they guage 
the quality of American schools. 



Dr. Gerald Knowles is with the Northern Arizona University in Flagstaff. 
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The primary position that certain affective dimensions of the human 
make-up play in mediating the acquisition of intellectual and academic skills, 
their possible role in governing the individual's ability to cope with life itself, 
must be demonstrated and effectively communicated in a pervasive manner such that 
it becomes the bread and butter of educational evaluation along with standardized 
reading and math scores. If we can accomplish this, we will then have taken a 
real step toward reframing the American educational enterprise to become one which 
operates to foster an integrated developmental process. Such an accomplishment 
will hopefully replace the contemporary conception of education which is charac- 
terized by attempts at "pounding in" content and strategies designed to construct 
humans with specific response capabilities to meet the narrow demands for absorp- 
tion into a technological society. 

An example of a small move in this direction is what I would like to 
discuss. I would like to focus attention upon one dimension of development in 
the affective area which has been identified in various forms and within various 
conceptual frames as a potent facet of human development and learning. This par- 
ticular variable may act as an antecedent to the acquisition of the more specific 
cognitive elements that we are so often concerned with. This human quality is 
certainly central to much of the contemporary issues and social criticism. In 
terms of educational activity this factor received wide prominence through the 
1966 publication of the Coleman Report, Equality of Educational Opportunity . In 
spite of the numerous criticisms that have been made about the data, methods and 
conclusions contained in this report, the one startling fact that still filters 
through and stands out among the vast data and tables is that school achievement 
among minority group children is more related to one single attitude than all 
other factors put together. The child's feelings about his ability to control his 
own destiny accounted more for his achievement in school than did the total effect 
of the curriculum, the teachers and the physical and material support to which he 
was exposed. 

The feeling of control of one's own destiny, internal locus of control , 
is the facet of development in the affective domain which I would like to discuss 
in greater detail in terms of how It relates to other aspects of human behavior 
and development; and what differential effects of school programs, including an 
open-type system, have on the positive development of this variable. 

The concept of the feeling of control or non-control over one's destiny 
had received considerable attention, both theoretically and empirically, prior to 
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the publication of the Coleman Report. The feeling of control can be conceived to 
be spread out along a continuum. At one end. Internal control connotes the atti- 
tude that one can manipulate environments for reinforcements. One that Is Inter- 
nally controlled sees himself as Instrumental In the outcome of events. 

On the other end of the contluum, external control , the self -attitude Is 
characterized by the feeling that all that happens to the Individual Is the con- 
sequence of chance, luck, fate, etc. , all of which are forces and events beyond 
the subject's control. Interpreted In the sociological sense, external control as 
a group phenomenon can be conceived as being congruent with the elements of alien- 
ation, the attitudes of non-partlclpatlon and non-control which prevade the social 
attitudes and lives of minority groups and lower class white populations. In the 
psychological sense, external control connotes the personal feeling of powerless- 
ness. 

Hence, the relative feeling that the Indvldual or the group has about 

the ability to control destiny can be hypothesized to be an Important antecedent 

In both the acquisition of many specific capabilities as well as In the general 

ways In which the Individual or group approaches both school and life situations. 
13 

Prescott Lecky maintains that It Is not what one Is actually capable of doing 
that governs his actions, but It Is what he believes that he can do that has 
persuasive control over his behavior. 

A number of studies Indicate that children from both minority group and 
lower socio-economic classes are more externally oriented than their middle and 
upper class white counterparts. My own research at the University of Illinois 
revealed great differences In Internal control In favor of children from middle 
and upper class families. It was also found that the existence of external 
control was concomitant with the occurrence of lower self concept, lower achieve- 
ment motivation and feeling of lack of empathy communicated by the child's teacher. 

Performance in the school environment as related to internal control 
had been established somewhat prior to the Coleman Report. The residual aspect 
of all this research indicates that relatively low achievement in school is re- 
lated to a feeling of powerlessness and isolation on the part of the child. Ex- 
ternally controlled children are found to be more dependent upon verbal reinforce- 
ment to maintain levels of performance. (Parenthetically, I would like to point 
out the Implication of this latter finding. That Is, I feel that in discussing 
the relative merits of various early childhood programs, such as Follow Througn, 
we should not dichotomize ourselves into a position of open vs. structured, highly 




reinforcement controlled, argumentation over programs; but we should attempt to 
determine what type of learning condition is most effective for what child with a 
given set of needs at a given point in time. I will come to this point again.) 

In a more specific analysis of internal/external control and performance, 

3 

Chance found that the internal child's performance increases over time, while 
that of the external child decreases over time. Internals were also found to have 
greater persistence on intellectual tasks, greater reflectivity, and attention 
deployment. The total effect of these capabilities on the part of the internally 
controlled child is that hi« general approach to situations cause greater perfor- 
mance and rate of acquisition of cognitive content and skills. Thus, we can see 
the vital bridge that exist.-? between the affective and cognitive aspects of devel- 
opment; and certainly, the above data suggests that the affective dimensions of 
development, such as internal locus of control, have a powerful mediating eflect 
on the acquisition of cognitive content and processes. The saliency of internal 
control and its connection with academic achievement certainly provides a strong 
case for the latter position. 

Yet, the Coleman Report accounts for only gross calculation of curricu- 
lum and program variation. A vital and yet unanswered question centers around the 
problem that, if internal control is very important both psychologically in the 
learning setting and socially in terms of aspiration and mobility, do school pro- 
grams, vis-a-vis compensatory education models, have an impact on the development 
of internal control among children; and if so, what programs are most effective in 
inducing the positive development of this characteristic? 

Such a question led to the work of a colleague and myself in a large mid- 
19 

western city. Dr. Mark Stephens of Purdue became concerned about the effects 
that various preschool and early childhood programs might have on the suppression 
or development of internal control. Dr. Stephens' concern grew out of his obser- 
vation that the preschool children involved in the program we were working with 
appeared to be quite passive in a seemingly warm and supportive env:*ronment. This 
observation initiated what, at that time, seemed to be a very dubious venture: the 
measurement of a feeling of control among preschool populations; the binding of the 
existence of variance for this attribute at such an early age; and ultimately, a 
determination as to whether differential programming would have varying effects on 
the development of internal control in preschoolers. Dr. Stephens felt that he 
would draw a blank in attempting to obtain data to resolve these problems, which 
lends greater importance and credence to what actually did happen as he initiated 




and proceeded in his investigations. 

An interview type instrument was developed which was eventually entitled 
the Stephen-Delys Reinforcement Contingency Interview. The interview involves 
twenty questions which embody either positive, (happy, smile) or negative, (sad, 
frown) reinforcement. For example, the child is asked, "What makes you happy?" 
Answers which indicate that the child's happiness is contingent upon his own 
action or instrumentality are scored as internal responses. Such responses as 
"doing good things," "riding my bike" and "myself" would be judged as internal 
responses. Responses which indicate that the child perceives happiness to be con- 
tingent upon forces outside himself are interpreted as external. An example of 
such would be responses like "when people give me candy," "God" and "mother." 
Using a split method technique. Dr. Stephens found that the instrument was highly 
reliable and valid, obtaining a convergent coefficient of .72. 

After interviewing various populations of children from Head Start and 
preschool programs, Dr» Stephens found considerable variation among children and 
apparent differences in children who were exposed to separate and distinctive 
programs. In fact, he found large and powerful differences. He also found that 
differences in teacher personalities were related to the internal scores that were 
obtained from various populations of children. 

More intense observation and study of the behavior of the children re- 
vealed that internals are active, aggressive and exhibit much exploratory behavior 
a"* ^ excitement about learning (which are, incidently, elements that are congruent 
with behaviors expected in an open system of instruction.) On the other hand, he 
found that externals tend to be more passive, compliant , non-exploratory and in- 
attentive in comparison to the internals. In light of Piaget*s notion that learn- 
ing occurs in young children only when action or manipulation is carried out on 
concrete referents, the above finding, again, accentuates the crucial importance 
of the affective in governing cognitive processes* 

After further refinement of the interview technique, a research design 
was set up which could get at the effects of a systematic program variation on the 
development of internal control in children. The logical place to look for such 
situations of program variation was in the realm of Follow Through, wherein con- 
sistency of philosophy, method and material are maintained through specific train- 
ing and monitoring systems* Follow Through models also represented large varia- 
tions in program approach due to differential philosophies and psychological 
bases used to construct each program. 
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Three distinctive learning environments were selected for comparison of 
their effects on the development of Internal control: (1) An open type system 
which featured free, exploratory, Interest-centered behavior; (2) A structured 
type situation, employing verbal reinforcement geared toward the acquisition of 
specific responses; and (3) A traditional type setting, which was non-Follow 
Through. Both black and white children were selected as sample populations. 

Now, for the punch line—who won? The results of the study Indicated 
that both black and white children exposed to the open type systems had (statis- 
tically significant) more Internal control than did their black and white coun- 
terparts who had been exposed to either the structured type or traditional type 
systems of instruction. However, and this Is Important, children exposed to the 
structured program had more Internallty than did those children who were exposed 
to the traditional learning environment. 

At the time this Is being prepared for publication the results 
of ano«"her study have been completed which compares the effects of open vs. 
traditional on the development of Internal control among Navajo children In the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Boarding Schools.^ In this case, wherein sampling pro- 
cedures and Interviewing were highly controlled. It was found that children In the 
open system far exceeded those children who were exposed to the traditional system. 

No sweeping conclusions can be made from the above Investigation. A 
great deal of research remains to be done. Again, we must caution ourselves 
against perpetuating the merits, acceptance and sweeping Implementation of singu- 
lar program approaches. As I alluded to earlier, we must be prepared to employ 
numerous sets of learning conditions, dependent upon what Is to be learned and 
what the specific needs of the learner are at a given point In time. An example of 
what I mean Is found In the work of Blaler \Aio discovered that controlled rein- 
forcement Is essential in developing Internallty among retarded children. 

From a sociological standpoint Investigation needs to be carried out to 
determine the effects that parental Involvement and community control of education 
among minority groups and lower class whites have on the development of Internal 
control among their children. A strong rationale can be made for the proposition 
that, when minority groups and lower class whites are Involved In and take control 
of the education of their children, their traditional passivity, feeling of alien- 
ation and powerlessness decrease. Such a feeling of greater control of their own 
destiny among alienated groups. It would seem, would In turn Increase the Internal 
control among their children. 
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From a long range philosophical viewpoint we must keep focus on the 
total development of our culture and this ultimately involves what we do to our 
children in school. Are we developing in our schools those necessary qualities 
that are essential to a self-governing people? Eric FromnP in Sane Society > 
maintains that in the ideal society the self is developed to the point where it 
has a feeling of power and confidence in striving for self-government, instead of 
a feeling of conformity to the demands of various situations. I would like to 
end on such a high note and let us all go forward in sweetness and light. But, 
we as educators must accept responsibility for the indictment pronounced by 
Charles Reich, who, in bis recent best seller. The Greening of America , states: 
" ... of all of the forms of impoverishment that can be seen or felt in America, 
loss of self, or death in life, is surely the most devastating. Beginning with 
school, if not before, an individual is systematically stripped of his imagination, 
his creativity, his heritage, his dreams, and his personal uniqueness, in order to 
style him into a productive unit for a mass, technological society. Instinct, 
feeling, and spontaneity are repressed by overwhelming forces. What has caused 
the American system to go wrong in such an organic way? The first crucial fact 
is the existence of a universal sense of power lessness." (p. 7-8) 
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Evaluation of 

an Innovative School 

by Patricia F. Carini 




The Prospect School has carried out a program of research and evaluation 
since the school was established in 1965 to demonstrate Informal education* IM 
like to discuss that program of longitudinal research and evaluation, and 1*11 be- 
gin by distinguishing the functions of record-keeping and documentation from those 
of evaluation and research* 

Appropriate record-keeping and the collection of children's work are In- 
dispensable activities to the school contemplating a departure from forsial educa- 
tion* As formal school records are rendered obsolete by Informal education, the 
task of developing records that describe the progress of Individual children, the 
evolution of the curriculum and the Impact of changes In specific classroom struc- 
tures on the total educational setting Is considerable* We have developed such 
records at the Prospect School* 

I distinguish record-keeping and documentation from evaluation and re- 
search because the former are addressed to the particularities of the classroom and 
to the documentation of the continuity of each child's learning experience; there- 
fore, they are the primary responsibility of the classroom teacher* Evaluation and 
research, on the other hand, are properly addressed to the potentialities and 
parameters of the learning setting per se * In making this distinction, I share 
Whitehead's Judgment that an evaluation of the school as learning environment 
based only on the performance of the scholars Is Inadequate* 



Patricia Carlnl Is Program Director of The Prospect School, Bennington, Vermont. 
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"Primarily it is the schools and not the scholars which 
should be inspected. Each school should grant its own 
learning certificates, based on its own curriculum. 
The standards of these schools should be sampled and 
corrected. But the first requisite for educational re- 
form is the school as a unit, with its approved curric- 
ulum based on its own needs, and evolved by its own 
staff." (5, p. 21) 

An evaluation of the school ia Whitehead's terms depends upon the articu- 
lation of testable objectives, just as research depends upon the articulation of 
hypotheses. The processes of evaluating and research are, therefore, at a remove 
fxom the immediate description afforded by records and documentation. 

The articulation of program objectives and/or of research hypotheses is an 
important function since their objectification serves to reveal the assumptions and 
frames of reference from which proposed educational changes derive. However, these 
processes are not appropriately the responsibility of the classroom teacher. 
Rather, the school as an institution has to accept responsibility Tor this articu- 
lation, especially when the institution is deviating from its historically ac- 
cepted objectives in the eyes of the larger community. Not to accept this respon- 
sibility is an invitation to outside agencies to evaluate the school from their own 
assumptions about the school's function and objectives. As these external evalua- 
tions are virtually always in terms of pupil achievement and economic efficiency, 
it is critical that schools equip themselves to carry out the evaluating process. 
By assuming this responsibility, the school establishes itself as an agency which 
is responsible to the community and which can appropriately assert its profession- 
alism in determining the learning environment appropriate for the children en- 
trusted to it. 

Evaluation and Research Design at The Prospect School 
The evaluation and research design at The Prospect School rests upon two 
major assumptions about the learning process. We assume that meaningful l earning, 
that is, learning that accrues to the person is a function of interest. From this 
point of view, to learn, to understand, to grasp is to formulate one's own meaning. 
Interest, therefore, differentiates education from cultural indoctrination and 
"schooling." Indoctrination has the aim of molding the young to accept the pre- 
valent cultural myths, and, therefore, to fit the current cultural mold. Educa- 
tion on the other hand seeks out a person's own meanings and interests with the 
intention of deepening those meanings and interests. 

In the following quotations, Mark Twain comments on the antithetical 
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nature of education and schooling, while Froebel Identifies the purpose of teaching 
If we accept the person*s Interest as the basis for his education: 

"Be careful that your son's schooling doesn't inter- 
fere with his education." (Mark Twain) 

"For the purpose of teaching and Instruction Is to bring 
ever more out of man rather than to put more Into him; 
for that which we can get Into man we already know and 
possess as the property of mankind. On the other hand, 
what yet Is to come out of mankind, what human nature 
is yet to develop, that we do not yet know." (2 

It follows from this definition of learning and education that in order 
to facilitate learning, we must have an ever intensifying insight into i:he other 
person's point of view. Concretely, we must know the child's spontaneous involve- 
ment and formulation of events if we are to be appropriately responsive to him. 

This leads us to a second assumption about the educating process; that 
it fundamentally depends upon an informed attitude toward children. An "Informed 
attitude" in turn derives from a deep understanding of the process of development, 
especially as that process is revealed through play. Play is the natural and 
spontaneous realm of the child; and, therefore, it is our richest source of insight 
in determining children's interests. To draw once more on Froebel, he states that 
"Play is the highest expression of human development in the child, for it above 
all is the free expression of what is in the child's soul. It is the purest and 
most spiritual product of the child, and at the same time it is a type and copy 
of human life at all stages and in all relation." (2) 

The Prospect School was started out of the conviction that a rich cur- 
riculum can be evolved from children's interests, and through the teacher's in- 
sightful and informed understanding of each child. Because the structure of the 
learning environment at the school promotes spontaneous Interest and activity, it 
has provided an unusual opportunity for studying the changes in the child's for- 
mulation of events — of objects, of relationships. Indeed, of the world Itself — as 
a function of development. 

The Prospect School has also offered an opportunity to evaluate the 
relative impact of its environment as it is reflected in qualities of thinking 
that distinguish the school's population of children from other children of the 
same age, socio-economic background and Intelligence. 

The research design gives equal weight to observation of spontaneous 
activity in the classroom and to more controlled observation in the laboratory. 
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Observation in the classroom is the source of the hypotheses to 'be tested in the 
laboratory. It is also the check on the distortions inherent in any laboratory 
situat"^->n. Findings from the controlled investigation that we do not see reflected 
in the classroor)^ ^.--e tveated with extreme caution. 

Scheme" ; u .a** the design for the evaluation of The Prospect School learn- 
ing situation can be described as follows: 

1. Experimental investigations of the thinking process 

2. Observations of children's spontaneous activity to provide 

a. Longitudinal definition of developmental stages 

b. Longitudinal assessment of the impact of the innovative 
learning situation 

3. Longitudinal observations of children, and recording of 
observations to provide 

a. Modification and qualification of developmental stages 

b. Objectif ication of the continuity and transformations of 
affective and thematic content in the reorganization of 
successive developmental stages 

Reasons for the longitudinrl design of the evaluation include the 
following: 

1. Initial effects attributable to the learning situation may not 
be stable over time. 

2. Accruing effects of the learning situation may only become 
apparent over time. 

3. Some effects of the learning situation may only become apparent 
as children within it reach a new stage of development. 

4. The less quantifiable effects of the learning situation can only 
be objectified through their reoccurrence and transformation 
over time. 

5. Initial effects attributed to the learning situation may be a 
function of the initial intensity and enthusiasm inspired by a 
new approach, rather than a function of factors intrinsic to 
the learning situation.* 

The last mentioned point brings us to an important consideration in evalua- 
tion design. Evaluations which compare the effectiveness of innovative programs 
with more traditional programs have a basic flaw that produces what is commonly 
referred to as the Hawthorne effect. Stated briefly, this effect refers to the 
fact that in such comparisons, innovative pro£,rams tend to produce superior results 



*See pages 166-67 in David Ausubel's The Psychology of Meaningful Verbal Learning , 
or Ruth Strickland's article, "A Challenge to Teachers of Reading," for a dis- 
cussion of this issue. 
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as a function of such extraneous characteristics as the enthusiasm and morale asso- 
ciated with any new venture. While in long-term longitudinal evaluations this 
effect would be washed out, this is not true for interim cross-sectional findings 
that derive f/om a comparative design* 

If two learning situations are to be compared, the only appropriate control 
for evaluating the effectiveness of an innovative learning situation is a second 
innovative program. In this design, where the aims of each program would be as- 
sessed, such factors as morale and enthusiasm would be equalized, and any differ- 
ences found in the effectiveness of the learning situations covld presumably be 
ascribed to actual differences found in the programs. 

However, if the assessment of the innovative program is concerned with the 
development of thinking and related processes in the children involved in the pro- 
gram, the comparison of learning situations per se is not an issue. That is, con- 
trol populations drawn from other learning situations are not construed as compar- 
ative populations to determine the relative effectiveness of two learning situations. 
Rather, the children in the innovative program are assessed in their performance on 
certain tasks relative to the performance of children who are merely the same age 
and intelligence. Thus, for example, if the children In the innovative program are 
characteristically highly productive in problem-solving tasks, the increased pro- 
ductivity must be demonstrated as an occurrence over and above the expected produc- 
tivity of children of similar background, age and I.Q. While in this design there 
has to be a control population, there is no attempt to compare the learning situa- 
tions through these controls. Instead, it is the expectations and aims of the 
innovative program which are being evaluated, and they are evaluated through the 
responses from children in the innovative program that are divergent from the 
characteristi c developmental pattern associated with specific processes of thinking. 
The Prospect School evaluation has employed control populations for this purpose — 
that is, to provide the developmental information that is characteristic of all chil- 
dren, so that deviations from the developmental level in the innovative classroom can 
be documented. 

The evaluation design that has been outlined has the potential to provide 
the following information: 

1. Descriptions of the spheres of reality structured by children 
at different ages 

2. A definition of the limits and overlapping of these rtages of 
organization and 
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3. An assessment of the relative plasticity of children's 
structuring of events through their Involvement In a 
particular learning situation. 

The first two descriptions would have general Implications for all persons 
Interested In the development of children and In their education. The third de- 
scription, wh.-J.ch provides the specific assessment of The Prospect School Project, 
has more specific import, depending on the usefulness for other educators of the 
research techniques for assessing thinking in children. After concluding the out- 
line design, we will turn to a discussion of these evaluation techniques. 

Two final aspects of the total design should be mentioned. Although 
achievement of skills according to a time schedule, and the recognition of these 
skills as ends in themselves, are specifically not alms or expectations of The 
Prospect School learning situation, standard achievement tests are administered 
yearly from age eight upward. The data received from these tests makes no positive 
contribution to the evaluation, but functions as a check on academic achievement* 
Such achievement is not specifically Included in the program's alms, but is valued 
by many educators as the only yardstick for assessing the learning situation. In 
addition, individual intelligence tests (Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children) 
are administered yearly for their contribution to the over-all longitudinal study. 



The Techniques 

1. All tasks are open-ended and conversational. They Involve an individual child 
and an adult observer in a discussion in which the child is free to solve the 
problems that come up without the restrictions of forced choices, selecting 
from predetermined answers, etc. The basic instruction procedure is similar to 
Piaget's. For example, the procedure for a story telling task is as follows: 

Let's look at this picture together. (Give picture to child 
and allow time for him to look at it; record any comments 
he makes. If he asks what it is or what it's about, indicate 
that that is what we will try to figure out. After a suit- 
able time, suggest that the child make up a story that would 
go with the picture.) If this were a picture in a book, what 
kind of story do you think would go with it? I'd like you to 
make up a story to go with it, and I'll write it down. When 
it's finished, I'll read it back to you. (Aids in getting 
started, if needed: a) Maybe you could think of what happened 
before the part we see in the picture, and then what will happen 
after, b) Tell me what the picture is about, c) What do you 
see in the picture?). 
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2. Nearly all the tasks involve perceptual and manipulative materials for the child 
to use in resolving a problem. A few tasks are presented in levels, using 
first more sjrmbolic presentation (e.g., thinking of things that are always 
very, very big) . 

3. The interpretation of the children's resolutions of problems is a matter of 
discovering the pattern, order and direction in each resolution. Thus, in the 
early studies, all the resolutions to a particular task would be lumped to- 
gether and worked through again and again to find as many ways as possible to 
"group" the resolutions. If there is no concern for "rightness" or "wrongness," 
and if the task is well designed to reveal the child's intentions, a pattern 
descriptive ot the vays of resolving a problem emerges. Taken by itself, a 
particular pattern may be puzzling or unclear as to its meaning, but considered 
in the context of other patterns and over longer periods of time, its signifi- 
cance and meaning become clearer. 

Except where groupings and patterns are self-evident, this kind of evalua- 
tir'.i requires the participation of independent judges to establish criteria for 
such characteristics of children's resolutions as originality, judgments of extreme 
size, etc. This process of data analysis over a four year period, in combination 
with observations of children carrying out spontaneous activities, has resulted in 
analysis of the tasks and children's resolutions of the tasks to form a scale. The 
scale, which is at present only partial, is the single most significant result of 
The Prospect School evaluation to date, as it has the potential to assess the 
following dimensions in the child's relationship to the world: a) what any given 
task demands of the child; b) the complexity and availability of the perceptual or 
conceptual material to the child; and c) the level of differentiation reflected in 
the child's resolution of the tasks. This kind of assessment to provide a defini- 
tion of the limits and plasticity of a developmental stage is needed if, as Wohwill 
points out, we are to specify a developmental timetable. 

An attempt should be made to specify the variables and 
parameters relating to the materials, to the specific 
content and to other similar task variables which may 
affect the developmental timetable with respect to a 
particular concept or principle. Whether the role of 
task variables and the larger problem of the generaliza- 
bility of a principle or concept can be adequately han- 
dled within the framework of Piaget's model of logical 
operations remains to be seen. (3, p. 445) 
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We have tentatively Identified the task demands according to whether the 
child Is required to select attributes, to order them or to classify them In order 
to resolve the task successfully. We have qualified these levels of task demands 
according to the number and quality of factors to be organized. 

In defining the complexity and availability of materials, we have Identi- 
fied a continuum of object attributes from single, perceptual attributes to multi- 
ple, conceptual attributes, as these occur In actual or In hypothetical contexts • 
The child's resolution of the tasks Is judged according to the degree of differ- 
entiation and objectlflcatlon reflected In the solution, from global resolutions 
to Integrative resolutions. 

The scale which Is presented In detail In my own paper "Outline of Eval- 
uation and Research Design" objectifies a data analysis process that may be useful 
for educators and others Interested In evaluating some of these same processes as 
they occur as a function of development and/or as they are modified at different 
stages through a learning experience. The following example from the scale Illus- 
trates the data analysis process: 

Forming a Concept 
Description of Task 
No perceptual materials 



Level of Task 



Level of Response 



Multiple defining 
perceptual 
attributes, perceptual 
attributes not present 



Task. To think of every- 
thing you can that Is: 

1. always very, verji big 

2. always very, very little 

3. always very, very tall 

4. always very, very round 

Presente.d on separate 
occasions. "Tall" Is a 
control for "Big." 

Function. To determine 
bases for Including an 
object Into an exclusive 
category of size. To 
determine presence of a 
class concept of size 
that excludes objects 
that do not fit the cri- 
teria of microscopic. 
Infinite, or spherical* 



1 . Global-contexual- 
Ized : size embedded 
to objects In the 
room. Example: 
(Big) "the celling, 
door, desk, chair." 

2. Global-diffuse 

a. all or varying 
sizes Included 
as big (little) 

b. all or varying 
sizes included 
by assigning 
through word 
realism and age. 
Example: (Little) 
"Baby elephant, 
baby gorilla, 
little house, 
little church." 

c. all or varying 
sizes included 
by assigning 
through self- 
references. 
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Example: "I'm 
thinking of a 
little stone." 

Productivity 

3. Discrete, actual 
attributes, single 
or added, varying 
dimensions* 
a* productivity 

Example: (Big) 
"The monument's 
tall, a train, 
the sun, a red- 
wood tree, an 
elephant." 

Productivity 

4. Protoconcept 

One or two extreme, 
exclusive items 
included . Example : 
(Big) "The room, 
the mountain, the 
ocean is deep, 
the sun , trees, 
elephants." 

Productivity 

5. Integrated: Assigns 
objectively big, 
little, or round, 
that is, micro- 
scopic , inf ini te , 
or spherical 
objects. 

a. inclusive: also 
includes some 
objects that are 
outside the 
category. 

Productivity 

6. Exclusive 
a . acknowledges 

the microscopic 
(infinite) 
spherical as the 
criteria, but 
includes : 
1. a class just 
larger 
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(smaller) 
2. only one 
class of 
obj ects. 
Example; 
"Planets." 
b. exclusive and 
exhaustive 
orders of 
obj ects • Example 
"Space, sun, 
stars, constel- 
ations, atoms, 
molecules, 
particles, cells, 
nucleus of cell, 
germs, antibodies 
etc. " 

Pr oduc t iv i ty 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

A review of the findings to date in the light of our original hjrpotheses 
provides a schematic summary of the evaluation. The first general hypothesis 
stated that children in The Prospect School will show an increased capacity, re- 
lative to their maturity, to abstract and to conceptualize. However, conceptual- 
ization and the systematic, logical thinking associated with it is not to date 
reflected in any of our findings. This evidence has caused us, if not to flatly 
reject the first hypothesis, at least to modify it. In retrospect, it seems pos- 
sible that the formation of that hypothesis may have been at least in part a 
function of the excitement generated by the Woods Hole Conference and Dr. Bruner's 
hypothesis "that any subject can be taught effectively in some intellectually 
honest form to any child at any stage of development." (1, p. 33) 

The idea that if only children were presented with constructive, 
manipulative material they would find it possible to formulate concepts that 
are otherwise unavailable to them is attractive, and, from the adult point of 
view, early concept formation certainly appears a desirable goal. Of course, 
the term "concept" itself must always be defined. Ceirtainly children far 
younger tuan age 5 can be said to form simple, spontaneous concepts that pull 
together and give permanence to their impressions of objects. "Those are both 
blue" or "That looks like the moon" are spontaneous concepts of this order. 
But we are speaking here of subsuming, classificatory concepts, those that 



Vygotsky identifies as advanced concepts ♦ 

But the advanced concept presupposes more than unifi- 
cation. To form such a concept it is also necessary 
to abstract, to single out elements, and to view the 
abstracted elements apart from the totality of the 
concrete experience in which they are embedded. In 
genuine concept formation, it is equally important to 
unite and to separate: synthesis must be combined with 
analysis. (4, p. 76) 

Instead of "concept formulation" and "abstraction," our findings would 
indicate that children in the school, up to the age of 12, are absorbed in the 
object and the object properties. They are, in Schactel's sense of the term, 
"objectifying" experience, rather than conceptualizing it. In the absence of an 
absorption in object properties, children during the middle childhood years are 
reliant in solving problems on conventionalized responses and verbal formulas, 
some of which sound like concepts but do not contain usable meaning. The reliance 
on convention and verbal formulas is, of course, also a familiar recourse for 
adults in areas outside their conceptual competence. Thus, manipulative materials 
and concrete activities appear to be very valuable in making objects more under- 
standable to the child. However, conceptualizing as a way of formulating experience 
and materials apparently awaits a later stage in development, as is indicated in 
the work of Rimat, Piaget, Werner and others. "...Thought in concepts, emancipated 
from perception, puts denVinds on the child that exceed his mental possibilities 
before the age of twelve. (4, p. 112) 

Our second general hypothesis stated that children in The Prospect School 
learning situation will show an unusual capacity, relative to their maturity, to 
formulate original resolutions of problems and tasks. The children have demon- 
strated these abilities over such diverse tasks as the following: 

1. Thinking of functional substitutes for an object. 
Example: anything that could be used to carry water 
besides a pail. 

2. Thinking of the possible functions of an object. 
Example: a brick. 

3. Thinking of the possible approaches to solve a 
physical problem. 

Example: getting to the other side of a wall that 
has no gate. 

4. Telling stories to pictures cf unusual occurrences. 
Example: a man flying through the air without the 
benefit of wings. 
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5. Forming secjuences and themes to make stories and 
number patterns. 

6. Judging object size according to object dimensions. 

7. Forming categories of objects according to size, 
physical characteristics, etc. 

8. Resolving analogies. 

More interesting than the tentative confirmation of this hypothesis 
is the specification of the basis of this originality in the children's own 
activities and the breaking up of objects previously structured globally into 
discrete characteristics and attributes. This structuring of problems and 
objects is also the basis of the increased productivity of the children in The 
Prospect School in finding solutions to problems. The consistently high positive 
correlations between originality and productivity (r-.97) and the absence of a 
strong relationship of these qualities with intelligence (4-. 27, using the WISC) 
is one of the most provocative early findings to result from our investigations. 

At a practical level we have brought the observations and research to 
bear on analyses of the potentialities of such materials as blocks, sand, etc. 
for facilitating the learning process at different ages. We have also employed 
the observations and research for an analysis of the curriculum as it has evolved 
over the past six years at The Prospect School. 
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Practical Applications 
of Research 

by Lillian Weber 




I'm not a researcher and I'm most certainly not an evaluator. I don't 
truly think that I am implementing research. But I do think that research 
questions, perhaps, should come out of implementation, especially when you're 
implementing a new thing like open education. I don't think that you just look 
at a new thing and ask the old questions. I believe that I have a contribution 
to make by raising research questions from a different point of view. Obviously, 
there is a reciprocal relationship between implementation and research. 

If you have read my book, ^ you know that I wrote as someone coming trom 

the early childhood field (twenty-five years of it)~the American early childhood 
field. I didn't even question whether it was possible to go into the public 
schools with the ideas I already had. I just accepted the framework of impossi- 
bility. What the English did was needle me with presenting another possibility. 

The English had read our books and were talking about Lois Barclay 
Murphy, Sybil Espilona, Rene Spitz, and Lawrence Frank. I could go through a 
whole roster, and you'll notice I didn't even mention Dewey. They were even 
talking about Dewey because, quite frankly, there's still a lot for us to learn 
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from Dewey. How much of his work have we ever Implemented? You'd have to go 
far to find the richness of curriculum development (and I emphasize curriculum 
development ) discussed In Dewey's writings. 

The English borrowed not only from the Americans but from the Swiss 
and Italians as well, and they don't hide it. I looked at England and said, 
"Here's a starting point that happens to set my mind off." 

Recently, when I was making a film on Infant schools, I stood firm and 
refused to be limited to shots that showed only the shi^^lest side of the school. 
I wanted to make a film that truthfully presented a school than any American 
teacher could knock holes in, and yet have the feeling that here, in this school 
with all its inadequacies, was a different view of how teachers could relate to 
the child. 

The question then became: Is this kind of school possible in our 
country? In Harlem schools and old buildings, is it possible to begin to turn 
the thing around so that you come out with some new relationships and some new 
possibilities? 

Two possibilities are essential: 1) a possibility of creating a new 
floor of continuous support for continuity of the child's development; 2) a 
possibility of creating a new floor for the teachers' continuous development. 
These are the two possibilities that those of us in public education have been 
exploring. 

In England, I saw quite average teachers — some of them bad. But 
because I saw quite average teachers, and yet a different climate in the class- 
room, I examined the climate of the classroom. How come, with quite average 
teachers they were able to do this? What was the role of the head? What kind of 
interaction was there? What was the organizational dynamic that helped quite 
average teachers grow? 

In New York City in 1967, student teachers were reporting to a super- 
visor on a twenty-minute lesson, four times a term. No one questioned that, but 
everyone was saying, "Lousy teacher training." I took a different view: that it 
was not possible to have good teacher training unless the place of operation — the 
site — changed along with all the training requirements. This holds true not only 
for teacher training, but for teacher retraining as well. You can't retrain a 
teacher just on workshops, lectures, and marvelous conferences. The teacher must 
be retrained in a changed site that begins to draw on her for for different expert- 
ise, for different concepts, for different kinds of knowledge. 
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The problem as I saw It was to start— without stopping to worry about 
evaluation — to change the organization In terms of what I already knew about how 
children learn. It seemed to me that It didn't matter how much you understood the 
child. If you couldn't Implement a different way of working and learning for the 
child. So the minute we worked out a different organizational format for training 
teachers 9 ten colleges In New York City began to use It. Why? Because they saw a 
chance of putting together theory and practice, and they saw the possibility of a 
new way to train student teachers and retrain the teacher already In the field. 

One thing we were looking at was the grouping of teachers. Something 
I think is basic in child learning — also in adult learxiing — is that social inter- 
action is not just a socializiiigy humanizing process of knowing how to take your 
turn, but is embedded in the cognitive process; that just as the exchange between 
children is vital to their learning, so is the exchange between teachers vital to 
their learning. This is why we've kept saying that it was important to break 
through the isolation and closed door of the teacher. 

Now, here's a research problem. There are separate, individual class* 
rooms all over the country where teachers have begun to move toward openness all 
on their own. And there are schools where a group of teachers are doing this 
together. I think one could raise some interesting questions about what happens, 
how long a teacher is able to stay with it and so on. I*m saying that the 
questions for research ought to come at least in part from what the problems are. 

I also keep saying that people involved in open education should focus 
not only on what has happened with a child in terms of his achievement, but on 
outlining goals for each program, describing what problems the program has tried 
to solve and what has succeeded or failed. Then some external evaluators can 
come in and help — the kind of "appreciative critics" who are ccmmltted to helping 
you refine and go further with what you're committed to so that you'll break this 
box of "I tried it for two weeks; it didn't work. I tried it for six months; it 
didn't work." If a teacher comes to me and says her principal said she could try 
open education for six months, I say, •'Don't accept." It's Important not to accept 
that kind of box. If we believe In development of children, we must believe in the 
development of the teacher as well; we must believe in the refining process within 
development. 

Here's another question I'll throw out to the researchers. As we have 
worked, we have brought in external advisors. Other people are working all over 
the country without advisors, trying to figure out problems for themselves. 
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In the last analysis, each teacher must find the way to make o^en education work 
for herself; but, nevertheless, there is something to compare, isn't there? 
W:at about the many teacbars working on their own? What about the ones that work 
with an advisory? 

Then there's an additional question: How long should (or can) an advi- 
sory stay in that relationship? What is happening with bringing the supervisors 
closer to this advisory role? Are the supervisors being eliminated? Are they 
being turned into advisors? 

I raise another very serious question. How long can we depend on 
external funding? My whole aim with the City College program was to see how much- 
could be done with minimum funding to begin a process of change. There are many, 
many ways of doing this; but one ought to take a look at what their implications 
are for the future. There are some programs that have put in maximum input in 
order to create an example, a demonstration program where people can go and see 
what it's like when it's done well. And I think that is absolutely essential. 
We need that. Right now, in the twelve New York City schools I'm working with, 
we do have external funding to develop a core of advisors, with the hope that 
these advisors will go back to their schools with a new acceptance of the idea 
that a supervisor can be an advisor— and have a helpful relationship to a teacher 
instead of a "You have a messy blackboard" kind of relationship. 

Now I want to calk about voluntarism. We stand firmly for voluntarism. 
We think it is essential. We do not think that it is possible for people, teach- 
ers and administrators to get the energy f change, unless they get really taken 
with something (and we believe this about children as well). I'm talking about 
interest. We think that teachers who want to change must be helped to understand 
that this doesn't just mean saying, "Yeah, sounds interesting," but that it means 
a commitment to follow through the implications of what it is they want—with all 
the hard disciplined work and soul-searching this requires. 

When you are not doing jusc additive learning, but are actually changing, 
then you must restructure your framework. This means the kind of pain that it takes 
when you're confronted with discrepancy, with something that doesn't quite match 
your frame. All the implications of making this kind of change must be explored. 

This is what I have meant by voluntarism— an active outreach— which is 
quite different from being willing to try open education because you think you 
might get extra material and a little extra help, and maybe better hours. 

I think it's quite possible (and all over the country this is happening) 
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for systems to encourage their teachers along, and I believe that it*s a good thing 
if an administrator gets interested enough in open education to offer a professional 
library, workshops and discussion forums on a regular basis. But I think that when 
a system begins to mandate open education, then what you will get will be unwilling 
teachers with dragging feet. 

While we encourage every teacher who joins us to have read, visited, 
joined a workshop, to have thought about open education for six months and inevita- 
bly to have begun in small ways to try it out, I don't think you ought to move 
toward open education if you don't believe in it. There are good formal teachers 
and good informal teachers. So if you don't feel that the traditional education 
provides too narrow a match with the human potential of the child, then I think 
you shouldn't move toward open education. That's what we mean by voluntarism, too. 

In spite of all the reading in the world, a teacher will still have a 
fumbling period at the beginning. Just as the cure for being young is to get older, 
so the cure for beginning is to begin and therefore, no longer be a beginner. 

But the beginner must examine every step of the way: Did this work in 
terms of my view of goals for the child? Did that work better? And this should 
happen every day, every week. In an organized kind of program such as ours around 
City College, this is what the advisor does with teachers twice a week as she meets 
with them. But there's no way of insuring that the teacher (because she has read 
or observed) will start out with smooth silk and velvet feet. It does not happen. 
We must give room for the teachers to begin to see the implications, to begin to 
observe children. I would contend that in whole class teaching there is very little 
real observation of children. I think it is when children have other options that 
the teachers really begin to observe them. And I believe this observation is es- 
sential to the further growth and development of the teacher, and the honing and 
re -».aing of whatever program has been set up. 

Here's another question to be explored. What happens to open education 
when it is diluted — by school systems promoting it without voluntarism? What often 
happens is that totally formal methods (not based at all on really observing the 
child's input) are used, and what you end up with is individualized instruction, 
not open education. I do think that's better than whole group instruction; but 
it is still totally teacher-managed, with no trust at all that the child can learn 
on his own. 

If the teacher has a view that she has no input, that she only observes 
and diagnoses, she may get over-burdened with record-keeping, with thinking "Oh, 
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does he conserve? Is he pre-operational or operational? Is he doing reversibility? 
Is he at that level?" The fact of the matter is, that what you want is a teacher 
who grows in intenseness of observation as to what each kid is grappling with, and 
who can extend that thing. If you hand the teacher a million tests or a million 
check lists, you will take away from her the important teacher role, that of being 
an interactive participant in the child's learning, responsible for extension and 
adaptation. This means she must interact, join up, grow in observational skills, 
and not just consider herself as a great diagnostician! 

I don't go around with a thermometer and say, "This is open. This is 
ninety percent open. This is 95.2 percent open." What I am looking for is an en- 
vironment where the teacher is thoughtfully reacting to what she sees, where the 
teacher is responding to the child's potentialities. 

Although we often work out with the teacher a temporary structure that 
will help a particular child, what we don't do is say, "Certain children need more 
structure." In open education, whatever gets the child going is the responsibility 
of the teacher. And, therefore, of course, there may be structures, even tight 
structures for a while. 

Another interesting question I want to raise is: What is happening to 
children in the traditional classroom? Why are we being presented with the idea 
that these children in Harlem schools, for instance, who were sitting in the 
principal's office, thrown out of the classroom, sent to CRMD classes or even to 
institutions, were handled better in the traditional way? 

When someone asks me a question like "Well, is every one of your open 
education children reading on grade level?" I say, "My God, someone has reported 
that eighty-five percent of school children read below grade level—and I'm supposed 
to turn out a perfect scorel I 'm noti" 

A colleague of mine in open education made the comment (in a recent peper) 
that the floppiness and sloppiness of attempt "has thrown us back further than we 
were before we ever heard of open education." Now, I don't think there's any re- 
search on this "too far, too fast" bit. On the contrary, in the midst of a crisis 
on education— with everyone unhappy~we now have at least the end of the monolithic 
system. Whether you're for open education or not, at least there is a discussion 
going on. Is it a bad thing to raise our level of general feeling and awareness 
and to take part in a nationwide discussion? I think it's ridiculous to say that 
we are further behind than we were in 1967, when there was no discussion. It is a 
good thing to open the box, to realize there will be fumbling and take the conse- 
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quences, and to raise the kinds of questions which will help us go further. 

Now I*d like to get back again to questions about advisory staff: "How 
long should an advisory stav?" "Should an advisory be attached to a district?" 
"Is there a way of building this in but still taking it out of the very direct re- 
lationships of the schools?" I feel that very, very soon, advisors must say to 
schools, "okay, we helped you out for a couple of years. Now we'll be available if 
you have questions." I think that must happen. I think the advisor will have to 
get out of the schools. But all over the country, I hear people saying to their 
teachers, "No, we don't have an advisory in our school, so you may not try open 
educationi" The same distrust they have of children exists in their relationships 
to the teachers, and I think this must be looked at. 

I raise the question of how the public structure is going to take over 
the funding. I'm grateful to the Ford Foundation for supporting City College in 
developing an example, but we have done it minimally. We have only tried to train 
advisors; we haven't asked for thousands of dollars for materials or anything else. 
We have asked the principals only for minimal change. We ask, can this group of 
voluntary teachers interested in open education be put near each other? And then 
can we be allowed to try to work out with them the implications of opening their 
doors to each other with a common focus — a view of how children learn? That's all. 

Nevertheless, there is the question of who is going to provide necessary 
funds for continuing advisory help in just the trouble shooting places, teacher 
centers. Are we always going to ask for external funding? Well, let's look at 
England again. England is not a very rich country, but London now has twenty 
teacher centers, funded by the local authorities. Most of these teacher centers 
are available on a twenty-four hour basis, a few on an after school basis. They 
give courses. They have materials. Teachers are released from school to go there, 
sometimes for weeks, sometimes just for a series of separate days in a week. 

I believe that the advisor will have to get out of the schools and this 
will have to happen as the next stage. But right now we're trying to create a 
bridge by assuming that there can be volunteer supervisors, principals and assis- 
tant principals, and that the ones who are interested will join us in the same 
hard pursuit the teachers are involved in. Then in those schools we would feel 
that we could get out and leave because a basic change has occurred. 

Basic changes are occurring. For instance, in District 3 in Manhattan, 
educators are even questioning the sacrosanct character of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test. They have looked at the Metropolitan Achievement Test and 
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raised the question, "Is It really a test of reading?" The I.Q* test was outlawed 
In New York, but the reading test remains a hidden I.Q. test with trijk questions 
and all kinds of difficulties that are not equated with the child's developmental 
level. So what happens Is that a parent Is given a failure Image of his child at 
age seven plus. 

Is It really possible to know where a child Is In reading level? I think 
It Is quite possible that an Informal reading test can tell you where the child Is. 
If just a fraction of all the money that's spent on things like standardized test- 
ing could be given to a few good researchers who would take six months to do a 
sample (or even hold classes on an Informal testing test), they could help us 
work out some measure that would tell us what the reading level Is, but not super- 
Impose the methodology of the tests on the classroom. 

Children who hfi^ve been In open education, where the curriculum has not 
been centered around the test, nave not done any worse on this test; and In almost 
every Instance, they have done a little better. We now say to the formal teachers, 
here's a chance for a united front; this test hurts your kids at least as much as 
It hurts ours. So let's hold off on this test and use that time to work out some- 
thing better. I think It Is the responsibility of researchers and evaluators to 
help us practitioners with this. 

One more very simple question Is: What are the Implications of changing 
the organization, and what are the possible questions and research that may arise 
from such a change? For Instance, what Is the role of a principal In a large 
school which has developed a good bit of open education? Will he be able — even 
with the best Intentions In the world — to do something that worked successfully In 
England because the schools were small, and because the principal always remained 
an educator, part of the teaching force? In our training of the principal, we 
must emphasize the Idea that the principal must foster an open relationship with 
his teachers If the teachers are to have an open relationship with the children. 

SUMMARY 

And now I'll try to sum up briefly the general drift of what I've been 
talking about. The main point I want to make Is that application grows out of 
theory and corrects and redefines theory so that possibilities for growth of 
application and theory are reciprocally connected. 

But the present direction of research and evaluation has had little 
effect on our application. Present evaluation still tends to center narrowly 
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on the single dimension of reading achievement. Teachers have tended to put the 
onus of evaluation, the focus of questioning on the Individual teacher, on the 
child. They have looked askance at the teacher who takes the risks of change and 
have not helped her take the necessary next steps for her development. (Inter- 
estingly, the questioners have not looked at the danger of the use of the name 
"open" by Industry, systems and whole areas. They have not perceived as dangerous 
the shallow, officially stabilized plateau, which is without further developmental 
potential.) As I examine the role of researchers and evaluators I see this context 
of poorly focused or wrong questions, unexamined or "external" questions, questions 
external to and Ignorant of the rationale of what is being attempted. 

The developmental description of how children learn is not up before the 
evaluators — that's our commitment as educators. What evaluators and researchers 
can do is help us know more about what and how the child learns in the changed 
situation. Until evaluators and researchers involve themselves with the changed 
organizational definitions, they will not develop the questions pertinent to what 
is being attempted, but will only continue to ask the same old questions pertinent 
to the old unchanged organization. 

If researchers and evaluators would enter the changed settings, they 
could contribute. They could help us carry out our commitment to find the way to 
organizational support of development. They could help us reexamine our attempts 
and refine them, compare different ways of Implementation: help us know more about 
the development of the child in these changed settings. Then we could more clearly 
assess the complexities of the voluntarlOTi we have set as organizational necessity 
for change — as the necessary ingredient which provides energy fur the pain of 
change. The possible different formats of an advisory, its ties to the situation, 
the desirable duration of these ties — might all be better examined. The relation- 
ship of questions of funding, the changing role of supervision, the use of a 
resource room, the staff -children ratio and the parent role could be examined. 

Research and evaluation are needed, but as aids to better implementation 
of the development undertaken — not as external judgments of a process not under- 
stood. 
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Summary 

by Bernard Spodek 




My summary will not be a conference summary, because you really can't 
summarize a conference like this. A summary gives a sense of closedness, of 
a finish, or an end, and I hope that for me and a lot of people this room, 
this is rather more a beginning than an end. 

I think this was a difficult conference in terms of the number of 
ideas, the need to she and the limited amount of time we had available. 

What I want to do is to share with you some of the Ideas that I've 
gathered from this conference (some of which were there before, but were 
extended) . 

Open education is kind of an educational Rorschach: it's diverse and 
broad enough for people to be able to find something in it that they want to 
find in it, and this creates some of our problems. Many of our problems with 
open education are problems of discourse. I would like to suggest that we need 
to personally look at some of the basic philosophic statements that have been 
made about open education. What kind of assumptions do we make about the child? 
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About a teacher? What should a child be in school? What should we 
expect of him? What should a teacher do? What do we mean by learning? Is 
learning the same thing for all of us? What do we mean by development? Do we 
really believe in development? And, finally, what do we mean by schooling? 
What's the role of the school? What's the function of the school? And how does 
all of this fit together? 

I think we need to look at the relationships between all these things • 
One of the things that struck me earlier in the conference was that a lot of 
people were talking about love, the communication of love. T was a little dis- 
appointed when I heard no one talk about respect — because it seems to me that 
one of the basic notions of open education and early childhood education is 
respect for the individual, for the person. I think this needs to be the basis 
for all our programs. 

I think we also need to take a good, hard look at some of the sources 
of open education — this business of let's look at the English. What the English 
experience does is show us what can be. But this is not what open education 
comes from. I think it comes from many of our own traditions of early childhood 
education. We can go back to Froebel and his concept of development and the 
importance of play in children. We can go back to Robert Owen with his concept 
of freedom and the role of the school in developing of the individual (you know, 
the character of the person to live in a new society). We can go back to 
Rachel and Margaret McMillan with their concept of nurturance as the basis of 
education, that you can't think of the child as a learner without thinking of 
that child as a growing human being in an environment that has many, many more 
needs than textbooks and manipulative materials. 

We talked about the source from Montessori with the concept of freedom 
within the schools. We need to look at the progressive education movement as 
one of the sources also, and, parenthetically, we also need to remember that the 
progressive education movement stood for the scientific study of education, 
which was the precurser of the standardized achievement tests as well as the 
philosophy of John Dewey. And where do we go from here? 

As we get a better understanding of play — i.e., what i£ play — we tend 
to get hung up on the play-work dichotomy. I would suggest to all of us that we 
need to look at play not as an all or nothing thing, but at the degrees of play- 
fulness or non-playfulness that we find in activities, and the need for internal- 
ity in play. That is, play as the function of the individual, the internal thing. 
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I think we need to look again and again and again at developmental 
concepts — the whole idea of how people grow and change as a result of experiences. 
We need to look at this in terms of what it really means for schools and school 
experience, 

V^e need to look again at the curriculum development movement. It 
seems to me that many of the things we're able to do with children in schools 
today are a result of the kind of techniques and materials that were developed 
in education. And we really need a further explanation of what is curriculum, 
and how we develop curriculum, and how we generate learning experiences for 
children. 

I think we need to look at values. A friend of mine said a long time 
ago that one of the things that was great about the progressive era was that it 
made us aware of education as moral activity — that what we do to children in our 
schools is a value-based activity. We need to look at the values that underlie 
our behaviors as teachers, as principals and as researchers. 

And we need to look at the relationship between society and 
schools. Schools are supported by society, and I don't think you can change 
schools in a vacuum. This relationship of schools and societies has all kinds 
of implications. 

We need to look further at the sources and at the characteristics of 
open education. This may need some additional explanation — the observation of 
attributes of open education. Can we look at open education in terms of mate- 
rials, equipment, organization of time, space and people? I think not. I think 
we need to look at it in terms of interactions and action. We need to begin to 
use some of the naturalistic techniques of research, or what I was calling 
ethnographic studies, the kind of work done in terms of "Let's see what happens 
in classrooms so that we can better understand the interactions; so we can be 
better appreciative of the nature of dialogue between teachers and children and 
between children and teachers." 

I think we need to look at belief systems that teachers have and their 
relation to behavior. 

And, I think we ought to take another hard look at pupil outcomes. 
We need to go beyond the standardized testing in these things. We need to 
develop some ways of assessing what the children really know. What kinds of 
problem solving techniques do they have? What about their self-concepts? What 
about internality, or externality of locus of control? 
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This all needs to be part of our evaluation, which needs to be long 
term rather than short term. This Is rough for researchers and it's awfully 
hard on teachers as well, because the teacher has to go in on Monday and work 
with a bunch of kids, and she can*t wait for seven years until a researcher gets 
through with a longitudinal study. You just can't hold the kids off that long. 
Yet, there's no way of getting that kind of knowledge except as a function of 
time, and this is a real bind that we're in here. 

It seems to me that when one looks at open education, one needs to 
y again become aware of the role of the school as an institution. There's an 

administrative structure. There's a bureauracy that needs to be taken into con- 
sideration. I mentioned earlier that we worked in a school that was built in 
the 1870's, and one of the interesting things that struck me at one point was 
the fact that this school was about ninety years old, and it didn't even bother 
us except that it didn't have an electrical outlet for us. A school that was 
built ninety years ago could fit education as it is in the 1970' s! Can you 
conceive of any other institution that would not require any change in the 
physical structure that housed it? 

What about the rituals of schools?, this business of indoctrination and 
acculturation that Pat Carini said is not the same as learning. Does this wipe 
out our learning? Does the style of education that goes on in classrooms really 
make any difference if these other attributes are so pervasive? I think if we're 
going to make a difference here, we must look at what it is we need to do in 
order to effect changes in schools and whether, indeed, we can effect changes in 
schools. I don't know. 

Finally, my great concern is in this bridge between research and 
practice that we keep coming back to and back to and back to. What about dissem- 
ination? There are people who are studying. There are people who are practicing, 
and somehow, how do we share? It appears to me we need to look at new ways of 
sharing knowledge — open education, for example, has to be disseminated in an open 
way. Again, I go back to Pat Carini' s stateHiCnt, a quote from Froebel, that 
"Education is the bringing out from within rather than the putting in from 
without," or words to that effect. What does that mean in terms of the system 
of dissemination? How do we deal with the uses of knowledge? How do we create 
knowledge within the self, within the person? Knowledge is not information. 
Simply hearing something does not make it your own. In order for you to create 
knowledge — and I think knowledge is created — you need somehow to act upon 
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information. This is what we speak about with kids needing to be active in a 
learning situation. They can*t simply passively sit in a classroom like sponges 
and soak up all things. They have to do something with what they hear, with what 
they see, with what they touch, taste and feel, I think this is true for adults 
as well, although we do it in different ways; that information needs to be inte- 
grated, needs to be internalized, needs to be made one's own. Ideas need to be 
tried on and turned inside out. Teachers need to discover what meanings ideas 
have for them not only in terms of their personal integration but in terms of 
the professional response they have to kids in school. 

From what you've heard at the conference, in the next two or three days 
what difference does this make or should it make, or will it make when you go 
back to a classroom the next day or a week later? Unless there is a difference, 
I don't think you know any more as a professional person than you knew when you 
came here. You may have more facts, but you really don't know. Each person here 
somehow needs to develop personal meanings, his own integration for whatever he 
heard at this conference, I think this is very important, 

I worry about bandwagonism, and I think Lillian Weber worries about it, 
too; but I don't think it's a matter of too much too soon, or too far too soon. 
It seems to me that one of the things we do in teacher education, in teacher 
conferences and lots of other things is to develop a verbal facility with slo- 
gans. Slogans are easy to have—one can go to the schools and hear teachers one 
year talking about teaching for discovery, the next year talking about teaching 
for openness, the next year teaching for creativity, and another year teaching 
for the structure of the discipline. Yet, you look at their classrooms and 
nothing has happened that's different from one year to the next. Only the slo- 
gans have changed. 

It seems to me we have to go beyond verbal facility, especially when 
we begin to talk about open education. No conference can afford to call itself 
successful unless it has helped teachers see ways that will operate, ways that 
will make a difference in their classrooms, I think this is something that we're 
going to have to come to grips with as we begin to look at this whole business 
of dissemination; we need to go beyond the verbal facility, 

Lawrence Cremin in the Transformation of the School*^ referred to the 
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notion that progressive education was tried and found wanting. His po is 
that progressive education was never really tried in the broad arena of the 
public schools. It would be unfortunate from my point of viev if we went through 
the same thing with what people are calling open education or informal education. 
Whether this will happen or not, I think, is not going to be the fault of myself, 
Lillian Weber, Ted Chittenden or any of the other speakers here, but rather will 
be a function of the individuals who come, who listen, who act or who do not act. 

So, if you will, what I'm trying to do is say that at the end of this 
conference my job is over. I fly home. I know where I'm going. I hope that 
you will take some tine to think about where you're going as a result of the 
conference. 
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Panel Discussion 

Dr. Raymond Bemabei, Mcderator 
by Kichard M. Brandt 




Dr. Raymond Bernabel, Assistant Superintendent and Director of 
Curriculum and Instructional Services for the Bucks County Schools, Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, served as moderator of the discussion session. 

During this session, a list of questions (most of which had originated 
with participants at the conference) was presented to members of the panel for 
discussion. 

The panel Included Bernard Spodek, Patricia Carlnl, Richard Brandt, 
John Dopyera and Edward Chittenden, whose papers appear In this report; also 
participating were James Nations, Assistant Director, Department of Curriculum 
and Instruction, Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockvllle, Maryland; and 
Margaret Lay, Professor of Education and Home Economics and Director of Early 
Childhood Education Center, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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Question 1: What evidence. If any. Is available that would Indicate a 
high correlatio n between open learning environments and the three following goals 
of education; self-concept, creativity, and understanding others ? 

Dr. Carlnl: On the matter of originality (or creativity if you want to 
call It that) I reported yesterday that we have In our population a very high 
correlation (.97) of originality with productivity (by productivity I simply mean 
fluency of Ideas, possibilities of solutions). This, combined with a rather weak 
correlation of originality with Intelligence, makes the finding rather Interesting. 
The findings are leading us In the direction of considering that perhaps if you 
don't push the early concepts too much. If you don't give such a vertical defini- 
tion to development In terms of logic, that you may Instead be promoting another 
kind or quality of thinking which I would like to call Imaginative thinking. 

Question 2: List and describe In order of priority the three most 
Important strate gies an administrator must consider In Implementing an open space 
learning environment from K to sixth . 

Dr. Spodek: In the first place, I think none of us are really talking 
about open area or open space schools— we are talking about a concept of openness. 

From my point of view the first thing you would have to do is to elicit 
responses of voluntarism. I don't think you can force teachers to teach this way. 
I think that if you force teachers to teach any way, you may get them to do it 
your way while you are around, but it doesn't get you very far. There have to be 
options available for teachers as well as for children, which means that there 
iTill be alternatives within a school. 

The next thing I think you have to do is provide support for the 
teachers, it's nice to hand a teacher a book and say, "All right, next week you 
are going to do an open school—go to it." It's another thing to help teachers 
learn how to implement some ideas that they have read or seen or heard about in 
terms of what does it mean from day to day in clabsroom practice. 

The third thing you would have to do is to involve parents and children 
in a dialogue about what's going to happen in the school; because just as you 
can't Impose these Ideas on teachers, you can't Impose them on parents or on 
children. 

Another thing I consider Important Is that you as an administrator 
have to communicate to your staff where you stand on this. I think that unless 
the teachers you are working with know where you stand, you are going to create 
conflicts within the school climate that will wipe out anything that happens. 
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Question 3: Given two buildings > one a conventional building with 
24 separate c lassrooms, the other a contemporary building with open-space learning 
environment, distinguish and describe the difference In the organizational climate 
as It relates to staff morale In both buildings > 

Dr. Spodek: I don't think the physical plant Is very Important, because 
there are so many other variables. Unless you have a faculty which communicates 
with one another, actually cooperates with one another, an open-area school can 
turn Into some type of dally hell that supports conformity more than anything 
else. At least, a teacher who Is by himself with four walls feels a certain 
amount of freedom or autonomy. I don't think that's the Important variable. It's 
as simple as that. 

Dr. Carinl: I would just like to add that the architecturally open 
schools. In my estimation and experience, cause tremendous numbers of problems 
In Implementing Informal education. There aren't enough corners. Teachers have 
to use too much Ingenuity, and often don't have the furniture there. So, overall, 
the morale is likely to be higher in the building with the more conventional type 
of structure. 

Dr. Nations: I think that Dr. Spodek 's point is a very Important one. In 
my school system we have a number of open-space schools. In one of those schools, 
the factors that would encourage open education were not there. As a result, teach- 
ers built walls as the year went on. First of all they moved bookcases in, and then 
they started adding things on top of the bookcases, and finally in a short period of 
time in this beautiful open space there were self-contained classrooms built up. So 
it's not the space that makes the difference or the organization of the space. It 
can be a factor in helping some things to happen, but it's not the important thing. 

A)r. Bernabei: Is there any research evidence available on this open 
learning environment concept with implications one should consider in developing 
educational specifications for an architect? 

Dr. Spodek: I worked as a consultant for a corporation that was setting 
up some nursery operations in the United States, and they sent an architect out to 
visit some cf the programs. I took him to about three or four different places. 
The place where we had the most alive, vital program was in a school that was 
built in the 1870 's, with very high ceilings and oak floors and stuff like that. 
He got very excited, and I thought I hope he doesn't try to emulate this one. 
Finally his comment was that the only thing an architect can do, really, is to make 
sure that the building doesn't get in the way of the teacher. I was Impressed with 
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that coiranent. 

Dr. Nations: I think we have gone too far in many schools in making them 
so open you just can't do anything with them. What we need is the kind of parti- 
tions and furniture that can be moved so that the space can be organized and re- 
organized as the program emerges. 

Dr. Lay: It seems to me that it is important to arrange for the 
possibility of some differentiation in space in terms of some open space and some 
small spaces and provision for some easy flow of children in and out of these 
spaces. From a very practical teacher point of view, having a minimal number of 
adults being able to supervise seveial phases simultaneously, having lots of hide- 
way places is very nice, but it is also very nice for an adult to have visual 
access to at least a portion of these places. 

Dr. Brandt: In the little school I was in, overall construction was 
quite conventional, with forty children in a room that was rather small. But I 
still had as my biggest problem doing research there, locating the next kid on 
my list because there were enough cubbyholes that I had to hunt and search almost 
as long as it took me to do the recording. 

Dr. Dopyera: I think that one place that an architect can really have 
his problem solving ability taxed has to do with the research point of view. I 
spent a lot of time trying to get research access to different kinds of programs, 
and usually I became part of the woodwork. But it does help if the architect can 
come up with son.^ ideas as to how a researcher can come in and have observational 
access without becoming a problem to the program. A researcher certainly spends 
hundreds of hours in a program; he's going to become part of the woodwork, but he 
can also be in the way. 

Question 4: If you're planning to construct a building which will 
provide an open-space learning environment for K-5 and is to Hp. rppdy for occu- 
pancy, say in September 197A-would vou be able no w to provide some indicators or 
describe some way the buildin f > p r^nr^ pal and his staff can devise a systematic 
model f or evaluating the process and the product ? 

Dr. Carini: Yes. You should begin to plan that you're going to eval- 
uate your program, and you're going to evaluate yourselves within it. It's a 
very different thing to evaluate a program and to document the progress of the 
students. It's the evaluation of program that is often missing. 

One cf the reasons it's missing is that it requires you to sit down 
with the staff and arrive at some realistic objectives which you want your 
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program to accomplish. Once you work out your objectives, evaluation is no 
problem. At the same time, you should be working out how you're going to arrive 
at those objectives, by a process which I call schedule for char:.3e. You ought to 
start right vdiere you were; and then very, very slowly you move through that 
calendar of change, evaluating each step, keeping that evaluation quite separate 
from your documentation of children's work. 7.t's a very possible thing to do, but 
it takes some honesty. 

Dr« Bernabei: Would you extend an additional question attached on to 
that? Who in the building should be involved in what you're talking about? 

Dr. Carini: Everybody who's going to be involved in the program. The 
principal should be there. If you're lucky enough to have paraprof essionals, they 
should be involved. The teaching staff should be. If you're going to have 
student teachers, at least have them aware of what's going on. One big problem 
schools have is that not everybody is doing what everybody else is doing or 
necessarily even shares the same objectives. A tough kind of human conversation 
has to take place within the school, and then some agreement on a basic ethic so 
that the children have a certain security. Believe me, this cuts down incredibly 
on what pre commonly known as behavior problems — disciplinary kinds of issues. 
And if you can get that free flow of conversation among all the people who will 
ever deal with the kids, you've come a long way, and you can be objective in your 
evaluation and not defensive. 

Dr. Brandt: I have a feeling that one of the reasons so little research 
and evaluation is done in our schools is because nobody is really charged with 
that task without a lot of other tasks to do also. So it gets done in a half- 
way kind of way. In spite of concurring with Pat's idea that we need to involve 
everybody, I think that we need to have some single person, one who is interested 
and excited about research and evaluation, assign. ' to that role specifically. 

Question 5: Since several states have mandated by legislative law that 
school districts must assess the effectiveness and the efficiency in these educa- 
tional programs provided for their public school children, is it possible for any 
of you to describe whatever methods you have in mind that might be appropriate 
for implementing that particular law using the open learninj^ environment concejpt ? 

Dr. Chittenden: One rather practical step you might take is this: if 
you have a testing program in the school district (for example, if the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests or the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, or some other series of tests 
will be administered and will be considered part of an assessment and evaluation, 
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and you have no particular influence on this decision) I think you should insist 
that the test results, these skill measures, should be imbedded in other assess- 
ments. For example, if the school system values the skills of reading, does it 
value books? What's the library like? And what's the budget like in supporting 
books? I've been in a school system vdiere the superintendent told me, "We're way 
above the average in reading," and I went into the library and it was like the 
National Archives. You couldn^t get in there, and if you did, the books were all 
catalogued out of the way. The children never got to them. This shouldn't be 
allowed to happen, because that's really very dishonest. You're saying to the 
public, "We like the skills, but we don't like the practice." 

So you can insist on an evaluation of the supporting services, and also 
insist on an evaluation: take a look at the children's reading habits. This can 
be done quite easily. You can talk to third and fourth graders about the sort of 
things they're reading and where they get them. Are children reading? What are 
they reading? Can they read? So I think you put those three things together, 
and you have a measure of "Can they read,?" you have a measure of "Do they read,?" 
and you have a measure of "Are you, as a community, putting your buck where you 
say you want it to be?" 

Dr. Carini: May I add to that? As you know, with little kids, it 
depends on who tests them; half the teachers have never seen the standardization 
when they test on the '^♦landard Achievement Test. There's another sad percentage 
trained to test. So if you're evaluating a program (as opposed to always letting 
the kids demonstrate that the program has come through), you can offer that 
evaluation as something to embed those other standardized test results in, if you 
can't get rJd of them per se« 

Annette Guenther: Doesn't this place a great responsibility on all of 
us to make our views on this known to the public? I know of some legislators 
who would like to legislate the kind of measurements that would be done by the 
outside people. Perhaps we should say "we're not measuring just the skills, but 
all the components it takes for reading." 

Question 6: Is it possible to define instructional accountability as 
it relates to open learning environments ? 

Dr. Nations: Of course it's possible. Repeatedly, people at this 
conference have talked about the varied specific kinds of objectives. Very clear 
definitions of objectives of an open educational program have Leen laid out by 
various people. Once you have that kind of definition and that kind of clarity 
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as to what you're trying to achieve, then accountability Is a matter of people 
defining their roles in relation to those objectives. 



(The following questions originated from members of the audience.) 

Question: Are some children better suited to an open classroom than 
others? What do you do about children who are so unself -directed that they can^t 
find themselves ? 

Dr. Lay: They probably aren't initially, but certainly in moving from 
a highly structured situation to an informal, open program there are difficulties 
for some children in making the adjustment and getting to the point of being able 
fully to make use of the learning opportunities that are available to them in an 
open setting. Over the past year-and-a-half of working with forty three- four- 
and five-year-olds, I've used a very open setting, with many adults and many 
activities available to them. I've kept careful documentation of what children 
do, how they use those settings, how they use the adults. My fears of young chil- 
dren making use of open settings have been almost eliminated. The incidence of 
children who don't make use of any particular area is just zero. All children 
use all the areas. For young children coming into an open program there are not 
problems. For older children i^o have become used to another kind of structure 
and then move into an open setting, there are. 

Dr. Nations: If what you mean by open education is recognizing the 
interests, the needs, the skills that youngsters already have, if you're really 
building a program and designing opportunities for youngsters to function where 
they are, then there is no reason why the youngster wouldn't fit. 

But, if you have a little kid who comes into school absolutely frozen, 
you don't put him in a great big space and say, "Now, go and learn." You might 
have to structure with him, very specifically, what he's going to do. And if we 
are not responding to what kids bring to the setting, this isn't open education. 

Question: Since language in the open classroom is based on the abundant 
use of language on t he part of the child, what about the child who comes from a 
language-deprived ho me? What tool does he have to use when he comes into this 
open env ironment? And can the open school from kindergarten on up provide some- 
thing that will make up for what this kid didn't get at home ? 

Dr. Carini: That's a complicated issue, and it depends in the first 
place on an understanding of the extent to which language is spontaneous. I've 
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had considerable experience with children coming to school at the age of five from 
very deprived language backgrounds, and I can tell you what kinds of activities 
and materials I've found useful. 

You have to start from the premise that at this point the kids are not 
going to learn language by listening to adults, nor by interacting with them, but 
by intero-ting with other kids. You get them into a fairly mixed kind of a group 
of children if you can (if you can't, that's all right too) and you recognize that 
language is very related to drawing, so you try to get the drawing language thing 
going, and use all those materials that promote speech — sand, water, clay, etc. 
And you listen as hard and harder for the dynamic noises that a kid may begin to 
make in those settings than you do for any specific language function. Because if 
you've got noise, and if you've got responsiveness, you're well on the way. 

One child came to us with no speech at five, and speech came through 
color and painting in her instance. But we have to recognize that language is 
not communication, it's expression, and go on from there. Later it becomes com- 
municative. 

Question: Isn't there a need to follow up these kinds of things with a 
concentration o n learning tasks, with the teacher recognizing what these tasks 
are and breaking them into smaller components ? 

Dr. Bernabei; Can I back that up with another question? With children 
moving about "freely" in this learning environment space, will it become more 
difficult or easier for the teachers to diagnose children's needs? 

Dr. Brandt; If I had to sum up my impressions and research and readings 
of what openness is in teaching style, it is the teacher who is busy most of the 
time moving from one child or small group of children to another, listening and 
watching what they are doing. In other words, it's a monitoring personalized 
tutoring kind of situation. And, in a more informal way it requires that the 
teacher take a very close look at what the tasks are and what they mean to each 
child as he moves through the school day. 

Dr. Spodek: Let me make two points. If you know a kid is on page 67 
of the second primer, in a class with 15 other kids, you know nothing about his 
ability to read. So I think there's a much more intimate knowledge of children 
in an open setting. 

I think, also, you need to differentiate between the analysis that the 
teacher does of learning tasks (from watching individual children work) and the 
way in which she presents learning tasks to the children—not necessarily in that 
O 136 
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analytic, small step, programmed instruction type thing, I think you need to 
differentiate between the two. 

Dr. Carini: I would like to add we're always far from the mark whenever 
we try to take a bit of curriculum or a task or whatever and analyze it from our 
points of view, as we have a conceptual development that's so different from the 
child's. That's why yesterday I was stressing that this is an attitude, an 
informed, (and I do mean informed) knowledgeable insight about development, and 
then that is made specific to each child. But the logical type of thing has 
always just led to more curriculum tinkering, and we get prettier curriculums that 
appeal to adults. 

Question: I wonder if there's been any research done on the effective- 
ness of the open classroom in American- Indian education ? 

Lillian Weber: (From the floor.) Vera Johns is working with us at 
Yeshiva University, and the focus has been the Navajo Indians. She's working with 
us because it came to her very strongly as a linguist that the modalities of ways 
of reacting and of ways of people coming in to knowledge were varied. That unless 
one started with that, there was nothing. And therefore she has become an adherent 
of open education. 

Question: Could any of you make an attempt at presenting^ an operational 
definition of instructional accountability with respect to three specific 
components: acquisition of skills, acquisition of concepts, and acquisition 
of knowledge or information ? When we talk about tasks, I find it important to 
make a distinction about who you mean, a three-year-old, a five-year-old, a 
seven-year-old . 

Dr. Bernabei: I'll give you my definition of instructional account- 
ability, and you can apply it, I believe, to any situation. If we look at 
instructional accountability as a logical and orderly means of collecting evidence 
of educational growth of children from K-12, we can do one of three things as 
educators: maintain the educational programs; throw away the educational pro- 
grams; or redo the educational programs that we're providing our children. And 
until we look at educational accountability perhaps with that kind of understand- 
ing, I'm afraid we're going to have external agents coming in and telling us what 
it's all about. 

Question: You used the term "educational accountability," but I had 
earlier used the term "instructional accountability." I think there's a differ- 
ence. 
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From the Floor: I think we have to make a distinction and have very 
clearly in mind what it is we have as objectives for a particular interaction. 
We have to prepare for it, and we have to know. And in working with parents I 
find that they're able to make this separation in their minds and that we deal 
quite differently with a child when we're preparing to help him acquire skills and 
concepts, and when we* re preparing to help him acquire knowledge or information. 
And it's not until we have all of these aspects integrated with experiences that 
we can even talk about instructional accountability. 

Dr. Bernabei: Instructional accountability, as I see it, is one of 
the elements — or components — of educational accountability. 

Question: There has been, perhaps unintentionally, in the last twenty- 
four hours of our time together, a halo or an aura p" ** built around the 
British Infant Schools and the instructors in them. a I was in the British 
Infant Schools, I saw some very rotten teaching, ar. would like to talk for a 
moment about the evaluation of instruction, because believe that many of you 
would believe as well, that on a different scale .itige of effectiveness in 

such instruction is very, very broad, that we have the tendency to think of the 
teachers over there as all good ones. 

Dr. Spodek: I think you* re absolutely right. There are some problems 
that we've come to deal with. One, I think the kinds of schools that we have been 
talking about are not all British Infant Schools or English Infant Schools but 
really a large minority of the schools. And within that minority I think you can 
find some very fine teaching going on. But whenever you talk about a group, 
you're going to do away with some differences between them. I don't know how to 
get around that when you talk about groups of things. 

The other thing is, I think there's a real danger in trying to look 
to the British for answers to American education, because they didn't discover 
education all by themselves either. They used ideas from many people here in the 
United States. 

The one thing that excites me about the English schools is that it's 
the only place that I know of where this form of education has really come to be 
such a mass movement, where a large number of schools that operate this way can 
be found within a geographic area, and a large number of good schools in certain 
areas • 

Dr. Carlnl: My experience with English teachers has been within this 
country, and I've known some very good ones and some that were not so great in 
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certain terms, as you said. One of the things the English are very hesitant to 
do is to begin to articulate what it is they are trying to do within this kind of 
education. 

I very much appreciate and sympathize with the unwillingness to 
articulate, because sometimes you end up witn the rigidif ication of practices, 
with the stylized kind of thing that you're trying to get rid of. On the other 
hand, I think, that research could enter sensitively here, in the matter of 
trying to articulate what is the quality of the attitude toward the children 
that underlies this kind of education when it is carried out effectively. And 
that then gets us back to this matter of sitting down and speaking about the 
ethical objectives of open education knowing that it's not going to accomplish 
all things. And I realize these are not easy things, but I think they're things 
that we can afford to look at and talk about. Then we get closer to teacher 
evaluation, and we need it very much. 
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Preparing Educational 
Personnel for Open Schools 

by Joel L. Burdin 



Open schools — or any scheme for organizing schools — should be studied in 
the context of world, society and governing units. The people's objectives and 
statutes ultimately determine the why, what, who, when, where and even the how of 
education. This chapter focuses on general factors of pre- and in-service prepa- 
raticn of educational personnel, with some specifications for personnel for open 
schools. The views of the authorities whose edited papers constitute most of this 
book are the focus of much of the chapter. The broad principles are set in itali- 
cized type. The principles are mine, in the sense that I developed them in the 
forms reported previously. However, I am indebted to the innumerable colleagues 
who contributed to whatever insights I have, either about education in general or 
open education in particular. 

A number of terms are used synonymously with the open education concept. 
Dopyera has identified the following terms: British Infant School, individualized 
instruction, informal education. Bank Street model, child development model, 
PVC model, responsive day care, responsive environment, continuous progress, 
Piaget-based curriculum, experimental approach, unscheduled or unstructured day 
and so forth. 



Dr. Joel L. Burdin is Director, ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, 
Washington, D.C. 
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As Dopyera points out, relatively conventional school programs may be 
referred to as open education. 

...even though children are all the same age, contrasted with 
multi-age and family grouping; the classroom day Is time-subject 
segmented. Instead of Integrated; there Is a total division of 
labor between administration and teachers; there Is little 
variety in material presented for children's use; there Is little 
accessibility to materials; and success Is measured by normative 
group-admlnlstered tests, contrasted with an Individual child's 
growth pitted against himself at a prior time. There Is a high 
probability that many programs will be labeled open school even 
though they are far from It. This will add to much confusion 
and possibly much opposition to the open school movement. 

To summarize, my concern has been to take a close look at 
what goes on In programs, beyond the labels, with a goal In 
mind of eventually better understanding the different kinds of 
Impact which are made on different children through participation. 

This section deals with an elusive concept and challenge! Hopefully, 
Integrating the broad principles on preparing educational personnel of the other 
writers* Ideas with my perspectives on teacher education will begin to pull to- 
gether some useful thoughts for those planning, Implementing and staffing programs 
for more open schools. 

BROAD PERSPECTIVES: WORLD, SOCIETY, AND STATUTES 

PK^poAotion pioQHxm^ ioK zdacxvUoml pojaonvizt nu6t be mo>te matte- 
cuttwial and IntoJiYwutioml to holp school poMomzl to banoma plonaoM In devel- 
oping thd iKontloA oi hmaii KoZation^, TmchoA education trnut cAaati school 
poMonntt u)ho can tAoMcmd dUtmut o^ paopla on tha ba&>u o- dlHoJiance^ and 
\^iho tan znxith and be oyuiLchzd by dAAo^ct and vlca/Uotu oxpvUznclnQ oi otkoM^ 
c/i^^ds, ciittuAU, Katu, nationatitiu and socioeconomic and poMonal ctt<(<{eAewce6. 
It mu&t promote knou)le.dgz and aXtiXados lU^uZ In btUMLng human /i£Jtation4>. 
School peMonnoZ should utltize. aducjotional io/ie.casting--p^oj acting vohat tka tJOoHd 
Is likoZy to be— 04 poAt o^ a move, toumd bztteA vuLUUzation oi the. >te6oaAce6 oi 
the. "^ea£ u?o>^rf' and tooling up iofi an IdejoJUzzd-yeX-possjUole. beJXeA voonM ioK all 
people., 

since personnel are the basic educational resource for more open schools, 
they should be immersed In soclety-as-ls and soclety-as-lt-should-become. They 
become the guide for the young to learn about and meaningfully Internalize society 
of the now and of the possible. Formal and Informal study groups — Including 
students, professional educators, and citizens — could provide a means of keeping 
abreast of current trends and developments, projecting current trends and goals 
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into the future, and assessing their educational consequences and potentialities. 
Participation In school-related and community groups could create educational 
opportunities more likely to be "real world" sound, supportive of Individual needs 
and compatible with democratic Ideals, and helpful to present-day learners In 
developing personally meaningful values and attitudes while preparing to be 
productive for the society. 

TnjcUnQA6 poMonneJi mii6t be^come. mo/te mexLyiing and quatUy onA^zntexi, 
cxipable, p/icpaAlng 6chool poMonnzl u)ho uUZl 6e feet/ people, in ^ocloMit zHoKJbb 
to 4ecu/te; 

- QuatiXy, nathoA than quantiXy; 

- VoJi^on-voJUioJi KothoA than tklng-vojiuLU! 

- llndo/utandUyiQ and poMonaJi meaning, nathoA than moAo. kmvolzdQZ 
acqiJuUitLon} 

- G/ioap identity, e^^ecttuene44, and pn^oducXivlty, ^.athoA than blatant 
indtvtdaatumj 

- VzveZopmznt and tuc^e a6e OjJ humn-mtiJAaJi-manaiacti^ ^^ojiouncu, 
KotaOA than mtnz te^chnicaJi and o/iganizatlonaJi mi(iicncy--in 6hont, 
thz good JU^e. io/i alt KothoA than meAe, zxtzn^ion oi Ix^upan and 
and aiilutnce.. 

Movement toward open schools should be made In harmony with the previous 
principles. To seek open education for a closed society does not make educational 
or political sense. Many present trends In American society toward flexible life 
styles appear to be compatible with the concepts and practices of the open school 
movement. 

While It Is true that educators should serve as educational leaders, It 
Is more true that educators are society's servants and can bring about change 
largely through Indirect means. An example Is teaching critical approaches to 
thinking and learning. VJhlle this could remake a society, the change would occur 
In the hearts and minds of the students grown Into adulthood and committed to 
substantial changes In the society. In actual practice there Is a currlcular 
relationship between educational change and the efforts of school personnel. The 
pre- and In-servlce school person should know enough sociology, political science, 
philosophy and other disciplines to function consistently and effectively within 
the social milieu. 

Spodek cautions us to look at the current American context and sources 
of Ideas on open education and avoid mindless duplication. British open schools 
reflect their current values, he notes. The open schools In England, he notes, 
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come out of "English experience." American open education should be born out of 
American traditions, objectives and dreams. 

If American educators are to benefit from the British experience — 
without being slavishly imitative — some need to visit England to CXpeA^ence lokat 
^ QOinQ on thoAz.* Without much first-hand, intercultural experiences, American 
educators might attempt to install open education in this country without trans- 
lating it into the American cultural context! Of course not many teacher trainers 
or pre- and in-service teachers are able to visit England. If there are some 
able to go to England and many able to benefit from comparative education studies, 
it is possible that ^yvteJttigtnt ^po^UaZion thz concept can be brought about 
to the benefit of American children. American open education should be home 
grown — compatible with what America is and wants to become. 

Efforts to install open education — any educational concept — should 
incorporate the capabilities of contemporary cybernetics and of futurism, to help 
school personnel prepare for future change while living effectively today. Broad- 
ened minds and aspirations can capitalize on technological advances of today and 
prepare for tomorrow's promises. 

There is a kind of future shock which occurs when too many educational 
changes take place too quickly. During the pre- and in-service prograra for edu- 
cational personnel, a mindset should be developed toward adapting to reasonable 
and defensible change in the society and in the school. There is some question 
as to how to bring about an adaptability to intelligent change. Without question 
there is value in considerable reading of all kinds — expository, biographical and 
autobiographical. Such experiences can place the school person in all sorts of 
circumstances which cross class and race lines, distance and time. There are 
indeed limitations on how many experiences any one person can have; therefore, 
reading is a good supplement to direct experience and indeed can become a kind of 
direct experience. Clearly, it is desirable for the education person to get in- 
volved in direct experiences in as may settings as possible. 

Additionally, there are other ways to intellectually and psychologically 
prepare for drastic change: for example, group dynamics and simulation. Such 
experiences can change attitudes and behavior in much the same way that direct 
experience can. They have the added advantage of taking place under professional 



*For example, E/K/N/E's Annual FLYING SEMINAR TO ENGLAND. 
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direction and providing for peer feedback immediately. They can also provide 
common experiences conducive to group discussions leading to needed insights on 
the world as- is and is- to-become. 

THE RIGHT PERSON FOR THE TASKS AT HAND 
The key to any educational improvement is personnel. "Necessary, but 
not sufficient" describes facilities, equipment and materials. The irreducible 
minimum in any educational endeavor is competent, sensitive and humane personnel. 

Somehow, personnel seem more crucial in open schools than in traditional 
schools— where the curriculum and facilitating equipment and materials can be 
organized and ready for use. Some traditional schools are even billed as 
"teacher proof." Perhaps open schools force the issue often obscured in tradi- 
tional large group instruction: Is the educator helbin^ an individual child ? 
Clearly, open schools call for individuals of exceptional skills and character- 
istics. 

Recruitment, selection, preparation, placement and retention must be 
responsive to the unique demands of open schools; otherwise, one more movement is 
headed for the morgue. Several general principles are pertinent in staffing open 
schools: 

E^^zcXlve dMcxitioml pnepa/iation pfioQHxm mint become peMomlLze.d to 
deueZop humane, 6ejuUlve school peMomel who can counterbalance the depoMoml- 
tzaXion 0^ complex, cybeAneZLc Uvtng and cAeate a Aen&MjUy to human a&pJUvx- 
tiom, poteivUatUce& and pfioblm&--a key to continuous eUont& to utabluh 
fLzlevance iofi ckUxhen and youth. 

SchooU fieqwUe pfwiuslonalZy competent, tndlvtduaUy humane, keenly 
im&mve and tnteUecXuaUy strong peuonnel. CaKeiul eUofvU oKe needed to gU 
(Mch texichoA In that poAtlculoA position wheAe he can szAxje most eUe-cti^fely; 
encouAxigment is needed to retain the best teacheAS. This necessitate: 

- Cormiehensive e^oAts to oieate student, professional and lay 
undeAstandtng oi education, with a dedication to it and a 
d.eXvm^nation to support It- -ultimately veAu eUecUve stimuli 
to the seUcUve AecAuitment o^ iutuAe teacheAs, beginning at 
the elmentoAy and secondoAy level with promi&lng prospects. 

- Broad poAUcA^aUon-oi alt who have a stake in staHing—in 
selective admissions and retention procedures— and "counselina 
out!' where needed. 

- Plans ior preclie staU-i^g pattern^) ^or each particuloA school 
to QUAde all involved in peASonnel placement activities, parUca- 
larly the local staU <w It assists in making iinal. selections oi 
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tho6z i^ko can hoZp a 6pzcL^ic ^tvdtnt body a^d commumXy {and 6haAZ 
Jin the accountabitiXti ioK, KUaZjU-'-a coHAzZa/iy to KUpoMlbitity ] . 

- Locat 6ta^i a662/>6mmt OjJ aM om pKUtvit 06-6 e^tA and JUabltUl^6, and 
p/iojzctzd /izqijUAmcnt6 , to plan am 6ecuAe a vitaZ in-62Av^z pioQhm 
In coZlabonation mXh att uoho ^hoAZ n^upoYitilbJJiLtlu ioK in'6QAvicz 
tdacdtion. 

- TotaJi pKoidb^loYial n,(Upon^lbAZity ioK hzZping to dzvoZop, imptmont 
and znioKcz, and a66e66 on, mv^z htoJbi ^tcututony pnovl&Zont ion, 
QKmtinQ and goveAning an mzctivz and pnoductcvz pn.oiz66lon. 

- Totat and active pnoit66lonal monX6 to iniluzncc diivvuc agmci^yS, 
onganization6 and cnteApnA^e^'-and the gcne/iat ccUzcn/iy--in cncating 
the cZimatc and the conditions ultimately needed to notcUn pno^e^- 
6ional6 uko can stimulate and facilitate the total gnovoth of alt 
kinds of leoAnens. 

Open education can succeed only when school personnel care very much 
about children. Particularly in working in one-to-one situations, how a teacher 
feels about a child is communicated early and powerfully. Open education allows 
no hiding behind carefully prepared lectures, mediated presentations or carefully 
controlled dialogue. Therefore, it becomes highly necessary to select educational 
personnel for open schools with utmost care. Statutory requirements for accredi- 
tation and certification must be compatible with humane and individualized educa- 
tion. What the educational personnel a/ie and can do for individual children are 
far more significant than their collecting course credits. Easier said than 
done — this is the continuing paradox in preparing educational personnel. What 
characteristics? What competence? What sensitivities? Thougl { hese are largely 
unanswered questions now, there must be some answers available. The suspicion 
persists that effective teaching is remarkably idiosyncratic! 

Rogers, in talking about studies of self-concept, claims that people 
who "don't believe in themselves" don't produce very well. This suggests that 
psychotherapy should be part of the "content" of teacher education. It is impor- 
tant that personnel who work with young children be emotionally and mentally com- 
petent. In this situation, children are somewhat defenseless, and the teacher 
working with them has too little critical feedback about his own behavior. 

Rogers thinks it would be interesting to deterr:>ine what kinds of people 
are involved in open education — their beliefs, values and personality character- 
istics. These clues could improve recruiting and retaining teachers who function 
effectively in an open school environment. Vincent Rogers refers to Carl Rogers' 
"fully functioning personality"~that is, one who is open to his experience , 
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without defenslveness; who lives exlstentlally; and who finds his orRanism a 
trustworthy means of arriving at the most satisfying behavior in each existential 
situation— as "a reasonable description of what education is all about, what it 
Is we are striving for." He refers to oarl Rogers' Freedom to Learn . Vincent 
Rogers intimates that only fully functioning people can permit each child to 
explore, find his own identity, the source of trust in himself and in others. 
This kind of educator must be secure enough to permit children to search for and 
to create their own meaningful experiences. 

COLLEGIATE-BASED AND "OUT THERE" LEARNING 
AND EXPERIENCING FOR EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 

The process of helping a layman become a professional is a most complex 
and challenging task. Section IV moves from theory and foundations to knowledge 
accretion; to on-campus practice, experiences, and skill development; to its 
extension in varied off-campus places and spaces; and to seminars and practicums 
on and off campus to "put it all together." These pre-service components can only 
begin what must be a life-long professional development. Several principles are 
important : 

While. p^epoAotLon edaccLtLoml peA^&onnel mut bz InteAcUj^ciptimAy, 
e.ducaUon becomes a itfiongeA duUpUne. In Ajti> om /ught to znablz XZ to de.v(>Zop 
school pvuonnol uho oAe. among the. naUon'6 be^t educated peJUon^ capable o^ (a) 
^el^ng voAloiu dUc^pUnzj, to texicking, and Uvlng leoAning; and (6) helping 
cUldxen and yoiUh know and practice the 6t/LacXuAe and pKocu&a> oi the voAled 
('M,ciplin&6. 

TKepohlng educational poMonnal miut become IncAeoilngly theoKetlcal and, 
concuAJimtly, moKe cUnlcal—to cAeate conditions vokeJuUn tkeoKy and pfiacUce 
Inttnact to enUch each otheA; (a) ujheAe thejofiy pfiovldti an adequate conceptual- 
ization and undejutandlng OjJ the teaching- learning pfLoceJ>i>eJ>, (fa) voheAe 
theoKy can be tiled and tested, Intexpfieted and made meaningful. AU thl6 mu&t 
ke.e.p school pzA.onnel iH.om stagnating InteUectuaUy and make both theoKy and 
practice "honest," /lelevant and productive. It must develop mofie systematized 
steps oi pfLO^esslonal development- -^/Lom selective admissions and fietention {uiith 
nameAous "exits") to IndlvlduaUzed yet specific levels oi peA^omance fielaUve 
to knowledge, skim, pKocessoj^ and attitudes . It KequlAes a systems approach to 
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pn.o\jldz hatioYiol dzcyUlon-maklng, moyUXo/Ung and a^^umzYvt, and ln(ioh.ponjoJU,OYi 
oi needed changoM, 

Rogers claims that while open classrooms initially appear to have less 
structure than a traditional one, in fact there is a great deal more structure. 
He cites different learning stations which encourage particular learnings by 
children. This sort of flexible, individualized learning makes it necessary 
for the teacher to have an extremely strong conceptualization of objectives, a 
sharp understanding of the structure of knowledge to help him see how things 
fit together, and a strong desire to help children put all this together in a 
meaningful way. 

\)}hitz atta^yiing thz vaZuu lyitQAdUcipJUnaA,y IntdAaction and 6tudy, 
a toxickvi mu^t become highly ^pzcAjoJUztd and puLpa/HL school pWbonnoJi pKoiu- 
6lonatty quaUilod ^o/t many oxattinq tculu, yzt ablz to ^ynthulzz tha totatUy 
hwnan utudom and QxpoAtua. Suck poA&onntt should 6tA,tngthzn taachoA education 
06 a dUciptinc and a pn.ocu^. 

In a world where knowledge-as-f acts changes constantly, there is as 
much of a need for school personnel to learn how people learn what to learn. 
School personnel can relate the former to how children learn and help them. Each 
child's calendar of potentiality makes his mastery of learning processes and 
relevant content relatively easy and effective at the right age and stage. 

Rogers summarizes Barth's point that children are innately curious and 
are inclined toward exploratory behavior without adult "intervention." A teacher 
must appreciate the role of curiosity in children's learning and provide that 
rich environment which provides for manipulation, various materials and diverse 
experiences. 

Specific knowledge does have a place in teacher training. Rogers refers 
us to Piaget, Bruner, Isaacs, Bernstein and others who have put together over the 
years a large body of knowledge about how children develop. To understand chil- 
dren's discrete acts in the context of total development, educational personnel 
should study research, theories and ideas which educational giants have contrib- 
uted. Knowledge should be blended with observations of and experiences with 
children. Both should create competent and confident personnel who can place 
varied children's activities into some sort of a large and sound conceptual 
framework. 

Brandt indicates that the most dominant teacher activity in open 
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classrooms is listening and questioning. The teacher listens to an individual 
child's explanation of his actions and raises questions to clarify understandings 
and broaden them. Brandt reminds us of Marie Hughes' contention that "elicitation 
of additional thinking is the essence of good teaching." 

Developing questioning skills to stimulate divergent responses is a* 
Important technique. Traditional teachers tend to ask questions that elicit con- 
vergent responses. Of course, questioning is not the only way to stimulate diver- 
gent behavior, but it is a crucial one. The techniques developed by B. Othanel 
Smith and others should be incorporated into teacher preparation programs for 
open schools. 

Learning to listen to what children are saying — both their words and 
their meaning — is an important part of the teacher education curriculum. What 
children say and how they react are among the important ways a teacher can learn 
children's needs. Allen claims that in the open classroom the teacher should be 
listening more than in traditional classrooms. 

Brandt observes that "well over half of each day is spent in informal 
self-selected activities. At other times the class would be involved in story 
time, sharing period, music, physical games or other teacher-directed activities." 
Clearly this requires training in directing such activities and—equally impor- 
tant — skill development in working with children on a one-to-one basis. 

Allen points out that the open classroom is a laboratory for exploration. 
Teachers who have had exciting and creative exploratory activities on their own, 
hopefully, will provide opportunities to explore. Each teacher should continue to 
explore and secure some excitement to learning new things — whether directly re- 
lated to teaching or to personal development. Allen advocates teachers' taking 
course work in anthropology, in ceramics, in music and in other disciplines and 
subject areas so that they learn more about themselves and their world. This is 
a kind of key to open education — an open mind unlocks the door to an open 
classroom. 

Experiences like chanting, chorusing, composing, learning how sounds 
work — these are important to Allen. He then talks about tone bells, autoharps 
and pianos, about learning how sounds work. He talks about the beauty of our 
language as it is converted into a song and other expressive modes. The teacher 
who bds adequate capacity to express a wide range of feelings has a great advan- 
tage in working with children who are very expressive. A great deal of personal 
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experience is needed with varied modes of expression before a teacher can utilize 
them spontaneously and yet purposefully. 

Cooking is discussed in detail by Allen as a fine way to "exercise all 
the major features of language. The names of things, how things move, color, size, 
shape, texture, sound, taste, smell, emotion, contrast, comparisons. .Cooking is- 
a basic language experience and in some of the schools that I know there is a cook- 
ing station furnished as a part of the basic reading material in grades kinder- 
garten through six." 

The color of the sky, size and shape and texture, emotions and feelings 
about the earth — these are part of a person's repertoire if he is educated for 
our universe, according to Allen. In the urban world in which most adults and 
children live, it is often difficult to experience nature. The preparation program 
for open schools* staff encompasses the whole world. 

Rogers points out that people can spend a lifetime studying children's 
play, the "principle" means of learning in early childhood. He claims that such 
play is a major factor in developing "power to discriminate, to make judgments, 
analyze, synthesize, imagine, formulate, see causal relationships, develop 
language." School personnel need to know a great deal about play. Teachers who 
participate in such play with children also learn a lot about themselves and 
permit children to learn much about their adult learning guide. 

If open education is to be attained, teachers have to learn to plan 
cooperatively with children. There can be a happy balance between total teacher 
domination of a student's growth activity and experiences on the one hand and 
abdication of teacher direction and guidance on the other. The teacher as a profes- 
sional knows more than the child — both abort the child and about his needed com- 
petencies and knowledge. There can be no haughty superiority by the teacher. 
The teacher should elicit acceptance and openness by the child. This enables the 
teacher, as a professionally competent human being, to bring about a great deal of 
behavioral change in the student. 

Every teacher is expected to know how to organize materials, equipment, 
space, and to facilitate learning. While there is considerable challenge when 
25-35 children are doing essentially the same thing, it is more difficult when 
each child is doing his own "open-education thing" in consultation with his 
teacher. 

Considerable logistical skill is needed in open education. Teachers 
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need to know not only content, but also ways of selecting materials, of storing 
and retrieving them, and of displaying them in appropriate places, in appropriate 
ways. Learning centers should be so attractive and appealing that children 
voluntarily seek them out and learn from them. The whole room has to be filled 
with learning options for dozens cf children. Endless days and thousands of 
hours can be either a great challenge or a nightmare of sorts if the teacher does 
not know how to "pull all tiiis off." The open-education teacher must be trained 
to become an organizer of great skill. 

T^ie t/ialYiLYiQ oi zducational peA^onnoZ ioK open 6ckooJU mu6t go bo^yond 
tkz t/iaditional school backg/Lound'-tn£id<;tionaZ 6pacu, obj^ctivu, mdtkocU, 
/iUouKcu and my6 0(J <U6U61yiq indAviduaZ peA^omanc^; It mtut hoXp 6choot 
po/uonnoZ to lYitZQKcutt lexiAyiLyig oppo/itmltiu in the, iomat school ukXh tho6z 
in otheA tanu, pZacu and 6pacu--cAzating pzmmbtz mmbnxinu oAoand tkz iomaJi 
6chool 6ttting and KzjzttinQ tzndmdu to mJU thz 6ckoot o^ 6^om it6 community, 
phy^icalty and p6yckotogicxMy. It mtut al6o hoJLp 6ckoot ptuonnoJi become 6ociat, 
bdiaviomt and commnications pnacZitionoA^ , competent in luing the total IcoAning 
znviAoment and it6 /lUouAcut poMon^, thing6, pZacu, knoijolcdgc and idea^. 
Such iuc should be bH.ought about in poMon, th/iough mediated mean6 and th/iough 
vica/UoiU mean6. 

VKepoAotXon pn.ogn.am mu6t become t-^^niyiQ iabonatonjiu u)hen.ein school 
peMonnel expenimce divoAse teaching- lea/ining pn,ocet6U and practice thein ovon 
pe/uonaJtized, pn^oducXive ^tytet and pAocet^u. Thete should be moniton.ed and 
adapted on the ba&i>s 0(J pn.o^e66ionaZ, peen, and pe/uonat feedback pn.ocu6U. 
The goat i6 to have them become intoAnaJiized to provide a ^en^e oi pn.o^U6ionaZ 
matixAlty and ^ecvJuXy vohich in txjJin can give school poA^onnet couAage to expeAi- 
ment, to adapt and to gn.ou) uohiZe encouAoging chitdAen and youth to do tikmUe. 

Since there is much emphasis on open schools* learning at varied 
centers, it is important that teachers know how to build things — functional rather 
than fancy. Equally important, of course, is the teacher's capabilities in build- 
ing learning centers. In our society, teachers for the open classroom tend to be 
female; in our society females tend to be unprepared psychologically or experien- 
tially for building things. Even today a chauvinist attitude prevails: Women 
cannot use simple tools to make things stand up or to make them work! Open edu- 
cation teachers should get a lot of practical experience in buildings things in 
cooperation with children. Working with peers and children provides teachers 
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with opportunities for the development of Insight about teaching and about them- 
selves • 

Drummond notes that audiovisual hardware Is often lacking In the English 
school. In American education there will always be an Interest In "hardware." 
Therefore, there needs to be a continuing development of effective use of media. 
This kind of training can be put Into performance-based self -instructional modules. 
The use of media can become an important part of the open schools, for media 
offers the individual learner an opportunity to transcend the barriers of time 
and distance. It permits the learner to secure many vicarious experiences. 
Instructional modules can be mediated and incorporated into learning centers. The 
need is for balance — many first hand exploratory experiences and some mediated 
experiences. 

Open education is a concept rather than a way of using space. However, 
lots of corners provide places for many individualized learning centers. Of 
course, movable furniture can create many corners in a perfectly square space. 
The Impact of spacial arrangements upon learning should be studied by educational 
personnel. Some laboratory experience in space arrangements and utilizations 
should be provided, presumably in places where open education is in operation. 
Some study of fundamentals of architecture should be included in the content of 
teacher education. 

The open classroom seems confused and unorganized to the uninitiated 
and uninformed. This is not the case if there is an internalized discipline among 
the children. A key is having children engage in meaningful activities at their 
own rate of speed and within their idiosyncratic learning patterns. However, 
discipline is not semi-automatic, and no lyiatter how meaningful learning is, there 
are occasions when a teacher must assist a child toward an understanding of self- 
discipline. There is a place for some formal study of the psychology of disci- 
pline and alternative disciplinary measures — in the positive sense of helping 
children to become constructively and creatively self-directing. Traditional 
disciplinary measures could damage the very concept of open education. Discipline 
should be taught in the context of open schools. 

Whether learning about discipline or something else, mastering the 
essence of the open classroom is a real challenge I Allen speaks of "The comfort- 
able, the quiet, the personal way in which books come into the classroom makes the 
difference in the children's feelings toward them. If they always have to sit 
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up straight and keep their marker, they don't develop a love affair with books. 
It's just the same as a human contact which generates love. If you always had to 
sit up straight with eyes forward and hands folded, I doubt there would be much 
love generated. Children have to caress them and play and talk to them and 
listen and maybe tear one up occasionally. It's a love affair we're seeking; 
listening and viewing." Rogers provides a good statement on the kind of sense of 
wholeness that comes as teachers see children in many different settings and expe- 
rience them in many different ways. "We know something about the wholeness of the 
human learning situation. We do not learn in isolation. Drills, tests, competi- 
tions, threats, ridicule, fear of humiliation, failure : all of these have residual 
effects that may go far beyond the arithmetic or the spelling that is being taught 
at the moment." The potentialities of open schools cannot be obtained without com- 
mitment to and understanding of the concept. Seminars for pre- and in-service edu- 
cational personnel can clarify the concept and provide times to exchange views and 
information on actual implementation. 

Working together in a practicum situation, pre- and in-service teachers 
can convert theories about open education into instructional packages which can 
help children to learn. Many factors must be considered: the ways to select and 
organize learning experiences and knowledge, colors and shapes and relationships 
which help learning, the necessity of setting up a storage and retrieval system 
that enables the teacher to find the right ideas and materials at the right time 
for a particular child. Certainly there is a problem of culling, sorting and up- 
dating. A great deal of practice is needed in instructional kit planning, 
packaging and storing. 

Crediting Barth, Rogers believes that knowledge is a means of education, 
but certainly not its end product. Rogers quotes Barth as saying, "The final test 
of a man is what he is, not what he knows. Knowledge is one part of an individ- 
ual's personal experience and cannot be divided into neatly separated categories 
of discipline. The structure of knowledge is personal idiosyncratic and formed 
by each individual's experience with the world." 

Since they are relatively autonomous, open education personnel should 
have a sound philosophy and theory of openness. Intensive readings in educational 
philosophy and theory are needed, along with numerous seminar experiences to 
facilitate values clarification. Undergirded by a sound theory of what open 
schools should be, the teacher can then behave in a consistent manner to 
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implement the concept. 

An important characteristic of the British Open School is a d3mamic 
interaction between the head of the school and the school staff. Since they have 
almost total autonomy, it is possible for them to collpbor^'tively develop objec- 
tives, select content, delineate strategies and continuously assess the impact of 
their activities. Training in group processes is needed by pre- and in-service 
educators if comparable interaction is to be attained here. Whether American 
school staffs can and should be autonomous is another question. 

ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY FACTORS IN PRE- AND IN-SERVICE 
POTENTIALITIES FOR IMPLEMENTING OPEN EDUCATION 

It is an article of faith today that away-from-campus experiences are 
essential in teacher education. Particularly, personnel for open schools require 
much interaction with children. In-service educational personnel should have 
considerable autonomy in training personnel to man the schools to support the 
local staff's objectives, resources and style of operation. 

CuAAtcalum o^ganizcutLcn, mcutoJuLaJU dzveZopmnt and seZ^ction, and 
InAtKiictional t^adeA^klp and p/uicZLce, ahz KUpoyUiibWXLU tkz total 6ta^^. 
IxtQMlvz panticLpation in dovoJioplnQ oKQanlzationaZ pattvtm, in,om locat to 
YWitiomZ tovoJU, dan stimuZatz and iacJJUjtatz 6ound (MihicvJUm d^v^Jtopm^nt and 
mpnovmzYit to 6iippont tocaZ school dUt^ct, state, and national objccXtvej^. 
SoZcction oi instmcJxonal matoAlatb in.om a uiidz nangz o^ cx^Uting options and 
the. conceptualization and ch^exition oi neuo mateAlals e^pcclaJUy ion, poAticala/i 
leoAneAS a/ic definable. Stimulation oi sound lyistmictional p/vacjtice^ and accep- 
tance, oi accountability ion assessing and impnoving them a/te, logical concomitants. 
Pre-service personnel securing practical experiences in such an environment can 
learn to "put it all together." In-service personnel can create open schools in 
which they can function best to serve particular individual children. 

Rogers indicates that one major secret for successful open schools in 
England is the Teacher Centers there. These are places for workshops, eating and 
getting to know each other, making things and testing out ideas with other people, 
and writing instructional products — a place, voheAe, a texicheA can sccuAely experiment 
and explonc. People who are themselves learning are more likely to stimulate the 
growth of children. Such adults can sense the excitement that comes with meaning- 
ful learning and can empathize vrith children who yearn for such experiences. Such 
teachers can understand fhe excitement of children learning situations and get a 
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tremendous kick out of it. 

Weber reports on the 20 teacher centers in London. These centers, she 
says, in many cases are open on a 24 hour basis. They run courses and provide 
materials. People work there on a release time basis—sometimes for weeks, some- 
times for a few days or a week. There are some emerging teacher education sites 
in the United States. Weber cites an example of 10 colleges in New York City 
which are attempting to put together "theory in practice, and therefore, the 
possibility for a changed kind of training of student teachers and a possibility 
for a changed kind of education of the teacher already in the field." 

A common term here is portal schools— where teachers can create and 
use innovative practices. Numerous difficulties are involved in putting the 
portal school concept into practice. Portal schools can and probably will be 
established under different names and sponsorships; there is a question as to 
what happens when personnel return to their home school if there has not been a 
significant change in the working environment there! Providing local teams with 
a portal school experience can provide reinforcement of each others' hopes and 
intentions for changing the education program back in their "home school." Portal 
schools which demonstrate open education are important instrumentalities in pro- 
moting the concept in America. 

Katz has delineated several stages of development— applicable to all 
teachers— of preschool teachers.^ The first is iuAvival, during which the 
teachers need "encouragement, reassurance, comfort and guidance" as well as 
"instruction in specific skills and insights into complex causes of behavior..." 
Portal schools could help. 

Since open schools are so flexible, much guidance is imperative, for 
it is not possible to depend on textbook or curriculum guide! No matter how 
good the pre-service training has been, the psychological moment of mastery of 
teaching arrives with the job. The training of educational personnel for open 
schools is enextricably woven into elementary schools during the pre- and in- 
service phases. 

Katz's "Stage II" (Consolidation) likewise occurs in the real school 
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setting. It is particularly important in staff development for open schools. 
Stage II focuses on individual children, on ways to answer specific questions. 
At this time, teachers are ready for expert information and insight, which can 
help particular children. Professional peer exchanges are valuable and valued 
during this stage. Teams of master, intern and student teachers provide natural 
opportunities for interaction and idea-inf ormation exchanges. (Katz's Stage III 
[Renewal] and Stage IV [Maturity] have implications for educational personnel in 
schools which will not be discussed here.) 

The open school advocates tend to push for voluntarism in staffing them, 
them. Open school are a special way of living and teaching. It is more than 
the organization of space, equipment, materials, time and other such variables. 
It is a way of looking at self and at children to determine how learning can be 
facilitated. There is a lot of work in operating open programs. Without vol- 
untary participation and the concomitant commitment, the enormous amount of work 
involved is unlikely to occur. 

Weber additionally advocates parental voluntarism. Teachers in an 
open school need the understanding, support and actual parental assistance. 
Open schools do not look like traditional schools and may arouse parent's un- 
easiness and opposition. Adequately involved parents can help others see 
accomplishments occurring in the hundreds of activities of an open school in a 
given day. Parents can become open education's second best salesmen — a close 
second to children who find meaningful growth. 

The central office personnel in the typical American school district 
are an important factor in establishing open education. They influence the 
pattern of innovation in America in critical ways. American school districts 
can block openness or push it before local staffs are ready. 

Considerable discretion must be used in overgeneralizing from the 
British experience. Unlike the British local "school managers" or "board of 
governors," the Americal local school boards have considerable power over the 
total school operation, including, of course, the curriculum and the school 
pattern. Public information activities, therefore, are of absolute necessity if 
genuine open schools are to be established. 

A66i6tayici2. in tko. d^veZofmznt oi policy and p^o<i^,duAal giUdoJLinu oi 
in&tKiicXionaZ and ioxuinlng iactou ^utk 06 the. o^anizatLon oi to^aahing ttam, 
iipatt, tqiiipftitnt and matoAiaZ^ allotation, a\d ^tudo^nt a66ignmen>t6 oKa mUxtal 
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lakolz 6taU Kolu. TkU, inctudu i)wolvme.nt in dzveZoplng giukeLLnu and 
accoun^bltUy iofi diiuUng the. gtUdzllnu, imp/ioving tkm and cAe.aUng pfio^e^- 
iional 6uppoU (^on. tkm. Hanagm&nt 4ome ^uoua.c.u u^nd In p/te.- and in- 
&eAvicQ. school peMonneZ piapoAoUon can incAcMz iappofvt ioK tku total pfio^u- 
Uowxl tiolJL. RupomiblUty ^o^ helping to organize, puz- and in-&eAvicQ. pfiapaha- 
tion p/uig/iam—in the. locxxl school iyitem, in coUabo/taUve centeM, and undeA 
coUesiate aiupicej> and ^ok leadeMkip in making the total pKoiuUon acaouyvtabte 
ioK ^ecuAing .ioand objectives— should be incAeoied in open ichooli. 

The open education concept should go beyond the namiot/o confines o^ 
ichool boa/id pKognam^. The total comanity can become eduxiative. E^oUi a/ie 
needed to make healXh, tnan&pontaUon and othvi domestic ^eAvices i^efwe educa- 
tional puApo^es. sta^^ ieAvice on school ^yUem bodies can help make .ichool- 
opeAoted ieAvices ^appoU total texvmeA growth and acXivities; and helping to 
cAeate comuniXy ^eAvices which contUbute to total leaAneA g/toMth can broaden 
^taU undeA&tanding 0(J the community and open new places ^o/l childfien to iecuAe 
expediences. Teachers must go beyond the book level In civic understanding and 
competence. 

OBJECTIVES DEVELOPMENT, ASSESSMENT AND RECYCLING FOR IMPROVEMENT 
Lillian Weber raises some questions about our having too much emphasis 
upon the teacher role of diagnostician, which she translates as "The concept of 
the teacher as knowing exactly where the child is." She further states, "The 
fact of the matter is... that what you want is a teacher who grows in intenseness 
of observation as to what was that kid grappling with, and who extends that thing. 
I think if you give the teacher a million tests in her hand, or a million check 
lists in her hand, you will take away from her that important teacher role which 
is an interactive participant in the child's learning...." 

Right now there is relatively little research on diagnosing children's 
needs and the effectiveness of teaching-learning activities. Pre- and in-service 
open classroom teachers should have enough research data. As the teacher plans 
learning activities and develops abilities to bring them about, he should still 
be doing action-type research to find the best way for him. Unfortunately, the 
word research continues to be a frightening one, and it is likely to continue to 
be so as long as research methodology classes in pre-service and graduate courses 
tend to focus on rather sophisticated data collection, treatment and interpre- 
tation. It would be better to focus on relatively simple action- type research. 
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This gradually could develop competence In research and, equally important, 
confidence that would encourage the typical classroom teacher to take on more 
sophisticated research. Finally, the end product of research classes for the 
classroom teacher could add precision in assessment of effectiveness of teachers' 
efforts. Increasingly, such research experience is becoming a prerequisite for 
continued certification. 

Researchers are particularly important in creating a body of school 
personnel who can utilize a research approach to improving educational oppor- 
/ tunities for boys and girls. The need is particularly great in open schools, 

where the knowledge base is skimpy. Spodek claims that the typical research 
methodology is inadequate in the open school context. He advocates simulating 
the methods of the anthropologists: as a researcher in a new culture. To him 
this would allow an observer "to describe an open classroom in replicable terms 
that could be used as a starting point for the study of openness in the schools." 

Re^ea^c/i 6kWU could piomota ejjjjectcve mnk uxUh latflmn, 6tud^yit6 and 
othoA p^o^U6ionat6 to lYvt(2Apizt, and Jimpio\)Q. iQjxmiviQ opponXunltiz^-- 

both uxUkin and ouuUlda tha iomaJi school IoqjxIq.. Contlmoti^ objactcoa a64eA4- 
mojnt and IntoApxeXatlon o^ laanMlYiQ p^ogKZ66 and pioblmh 6kouM be ca/uU^d on 
uuMi 6tixd(mtb ayid pe,eA pioiu^lomJU—tho^a mo6t tntmatoZy a^^^cted by tha 
cuA/Uculm. TkU wouZd tnciadc acjtvot 4CAv>cce on oHldial 6tady and aaZlon 
tomittaoj^ to cAzatz an tn^omoxi and involved body o(J 6tad^nt^, p/io^u^lonaU 
and (UtLzzn&. 

Current efforts to assess and improve education are hampered by con- 
ceptions of what is good education. Drummond says, "At this point the American 
public seems to see good education as a hard dragging, highly competitive, 
academic race; and educational innovations fitting that image stand a better 
chance of acceptance than do other innovations. Morels the pity because I under- 
stand in England — which has traditionally had an exceedingly competitive educa- 
tional system — the movement toward drastic change in the education of young 
children originated and was carried out largely by professionals, and often 
against the wishes ot parents. Vulnerability to public pressures probably 
causes American school people to be reluctant to adopt a child-centered approach 
to teaching." 

If parents are going to understand the different modes of teaching 
and learning evident in open classrooms, it is imperative that school personnel 
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develop some public relations or public information competence to interpret what 
they're doing. Assessment and adaptation of the curriculum too often is a closed 
"professional" matter. With professional assistance, citizens can learn to 
assess realistically the pros and cons of open education. 

If a parent sees busy learning activities when he visits an open class- 
room, he is likely to feel that it is a good place for children. If he sees 
confusion, if he sees clutter, if he sees disorder, if he sees children wasting 
time, he may have a sense of disquieting concern. 
✓ Sound public information is an important factor in providing citizens 

with an accurate perception of real learning potentialities in the open classroom. 
The teacher has a tremendous public relations potentiality — everyday he teaches! 
He can help children to understand what they are doing so that at home children 
become daily interpreters of exciting and worthwhile things going on in school. 
This is a public relations potentiality of unparalled magnitude! 

While British schoolmasters have almost total autonomy and freedom to 
determine the school program, there is considerable lay control of the American 
school. Thus, it is important for American teachers working in open schools to 
know a great deal about public information activities. Rogers advocates parents* 
being involved in the classroom setting. He notes that this stimulates "gut- 
level" sorts of questions about real educational issues. This would open up 
genuine dialogue about the education children need and encourage action to bring 
it about. 

PeveXopmeitt, a64mmen< and the. KZcycJUyig objzcXlvu—and 6tAjCut- 
QQlu iofi obtainiYiQ thm—aKt a 6taU ^e^pomibAjUty. Tht ^taH should dav^lop 
opeAaZiomlty 6ound objtcAxvu coml&ttnt mjtk b^oad, ^ocUoXat objtcJbivu--aYid 
uizatz a 6ound combination o^ thaoKy and pnacJbica^ oi idtatum and KdjaJUbm^ oi 
tht p^uant Ktatity and tht ivubuJia potantiaLUy; acaountabitUy ^oK 6twuJtating 
p^o^u^ional mo/uU to make. piacticiU ^uppontivo. o^ objzcM.vu; xupon6ibiJUty 
io^ helping to txttnd tHoKiM to buUd a p^o^u^ion u)kick Is both an oAt and a 
^clmcz—tha poA^onoLiztd and intxiitAva 04 u^oJUi as ^dkt laaAned and davaJiopad. 

There is a considerable emphasis upon holding teachers accountable for 
results. It Is Important to accrue solid data on accomplishments of children. 
Therefore, it is necessary that teachers know how to administer standardized 
tests on the one hand and on the other develop sound objective tests of their 
own. This capability is now limited, for standardized tests were developed to 
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meacure achievement of the traditional methods! 

Virginia Plunkett notes that there is a possibility of a halo effect 
when people enter new kinds of programs. It is important not to overly general- 
ize on the basis of sincere and enthusiastic proponents' reports on success with 
the open school approach. According to Rogers, there is need for research in 
the schools conducted in a holistic way, in a non--experimental way along the 
lines of anthropologists — a detached yet interested observer of human phenomenon. 
Rogers reports that Barbara Biber has urged researchers to be more adventurous in 
observing and drawing inferences. 

Rogers discusses what he cells the American syndrome toward research. 
I think he is saying we have a hang-up on research, that we are "terrified" of 
research — the evidence question. This sometimes makes us afraid to experiment 
boldly with environments that permit children to grow in their unique ways. 
Often times, we are so afraid we cannot pruve something that we do not experiment 
at all. 

The problem often is inadequacy of current assessment techniques, 
rather than learning act j., ties, in my opinion. We should look for a sensible 
approach, learn as much as we can from educational research, particularly action 
research. The teacher should always be a seeker for new knowledge and under- 
standing. They can be derived from systematic analysis, observations, pencil and 
paper tests, and any other methods for collecting data and organizing it into 
eeneralizable conclusions and interpretations. Rogers notes that Silbeiman, in 
doing his study for Crisis in the Classroom , did not do Liuch with percentile 
ranks. He did not use chi squares to validate his claim that there is a crisis 
in education. 

As a body of literature on open schools grows, there may be a tempta- 
tion for people to memorize the facts and even relate one fact to another, but 
miss the important point: knowledge becomes wisdom only when it is internalized 
in meaningful ways by an individual. 

It is important for the teacher to know more than is in the books. She 
needs to know how to fit everything together. Good continuing sou- :es of ideas 
and information from many places and many people are important tools in the hands 
of Che open school person. There arc many demands In each day— with its hundreds 
and hundredc of variables in behavior calling for both competent and humane 
responses. Spodek points out that "information needs to be integrated, needs to 
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be internalized, needs to be made one's own. Ideas need to be hashed out and 
tried on and turned inside out. Teachers need to discover what meanings ideas 
have for them, not only in terms of their personal integration but in terms of 
the professional response they have to kids in school." 

Knowing what children are like for a given age or stage, the teacher 
can determine how close a given child is to normal. Such knowledge also makes 
it possible for the teacher to monitor progress and to provide conditions which 
are best during a stage of development and learning to minimize those deterents-- 
physical, social and emotional— which interfere with normal development. 

Since the teacher of primary children has to be the primary person to 
monitor pupils' behavior, some specific training needs to be provided in moni- 
toring student behaviors. This does not need to depersonalize the interaction 
between teacher and child, nor put undue stress upon easily observed activities. 
Ratings of student behavior do provide a useful kind of input for the teacher 
trying to figure out progress or lack of it and then diagnose remedial teaching- 
learning activities. 

SUMMARY 

In the above outline, four dimensions delineated by Katz of training 
for preschool teaching have been suggested: (a) developmental stages of the 
teacher; (b) training needs of each stage; (c) location of the training; and 
(d) timing of training. 

Developmental Stage of the Teacher . It is useful to think of the 
growth of preschool teachers (and perhaps other teachers, also) as occurring In 
stages, linked very generally to experience gained over time. The training 
begins early in the collegiate experience and extends a lifetime. 

Training Needs of Each Stape. The training needs of teachers change as 
experience occurs. For example, the issues dealt with in the traditional social 
foundations courses do not seem to address themselves to the early survival 
problems which are critical to the inexperienced. However, for the maturing 
teacher, those same issues may help to deepen her understanding of the total 
complex context in which he is trying to be effective. 

Location of Training. The primary locus of training should move as 
the teacher develops. At the beginning of the new teacher's career, training 
resources must be taken to her so that training can be responsive to the 
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particular (and possibly unique) developmental tasks and working situation the 
trainee faces In his classroom* Later on as the teacher moves on past the 
survival stage, training can move toward the college campus. With experiential 
frames of reference, the teacher can learn through abstract means* 

Timing of Training > The timing of training should be shifted so that 
more training is available to the teacher on the job than before it. Many 
teachers say that their pre-service education has had only a minor influence on 
what they do day-to-day in their classrooms. This suggests that strategies 
acquired before employment will often not be retrieved under pressure of con- 
current forces and factors in the actual job situation. 

However, even though it is often said that experience is the best 
teacher, we cannot assume that experience teaches what the new trainee should 
learn. To direct this learning, we try to make sure that the beginning teacher 
has Informed and Interpreted experience should be one of the major roles of the 
teacher trainer. 
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About E/K/N/E 



The American Association of Elementary-Kindergarten-Nursery Educators, 
a professional organization of educators whose central purpose is improving and 
expanding educational opportunities for all children, acts in: 

Uniting educators, urging continuity in learning. 

Involving members in improving children's learning. 

Involving ourselves in research. 

Promoting public understanding of programs for children. 
Cooperating with other organizations with similar objectives. 
Seeking higher standards for selecting educators of children. 
Encouraging realistic approaches to classroom educational problems. 

Membership Benefits: 

Comprehensive members receive five new publications produced during 
the membership year~in addition to the following services for regular members: 

Quarterly professional journal, EDUCATING CHILDREN: EARLY AND 
MIDDLE YEARS. 

Two 32-page study/action publications. 

Three issues of News and Notes. 

Yearbook of activities and key information. 

Discounts on special E/K/N/E publications. 

Mailings introducing new educational materials. 

Reduced E/K/N/E conference fees and eligibility for annual 
Flying Seminar. 
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About ERIC 



The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) forms a nationwide 
information system established by the U.S. Office of Education, designed to serve 
and advance American education. Its basic objective Is to provide ideas and in- 
formation on significant current documents (e.g., research reports, articles, 
theoretical papers, program descriptions, published and unpublished conference 
papers, newsletters, and curriculum guides or studies) and to publicize the 
availability of such documents. Central ERIC is the term given to the function 
of the U.S. Office of Education, which provides policy, coordination, training, 
funds, and general services to the 18 clearinghouses In the Information system. 
Each clearinghouse focuses Its activities on a separate subject-matter area; 
acquires, evaluates, abstracts, and indexes documerfts; processes many significant 
documents into the ERIC system; and publicizes available ideas and Information to 
the education community through its own publications, those of Central ERIC, and 
other educational media. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, established June 20, 1968, 
is sponsored by three professional groups—The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education (fiscal agent); the Association of Teacher Educators, a 
national affiliate of the National Education Association; and the Division of 
Instruction and Professional Development, National Education Association. It is 
located at One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education is sponsored by 
the University of Illinois, College of Education; it receives additional funds 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity and Children's Bureau. The Clearinghouse, 
established In 1967, Is located on campus at 805 West Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Urbana, Illinois 61801. 
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ERIC CLEARINGHOUSES—CURRENT ADDRESSES 



ADULT EDUCATION 

107 Roney Lane 

Syracuse, New York 13210 

COUNSELING & PERSONNEL SERVICES 
Room 2108 

School of Education 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

THE DISADVANTAGED 
Teachers College - Box 40 
Columbia University 
525 West 120th Street 
New York, New York 10027 

*EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
University of Illinois 
805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION MANAGEMENT 
University of Oregon 
Library — South Wing 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 

EDUCATIONAL MEDIA & TECHNOLOGY 
Institute for Communication Research 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 94305 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1499 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Suite 900 

Arlington, Virginia 2:^02 

HIGHER EDUCATION 
George Washington University 
One Dupont Circle—Suite 630 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



JUNIOR COLLEGES 

University of California 

Powell Library — Room 96 

405 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90024 

LANGUAGE & LINGUISTICS 
Modern Language Association 

of America 
62 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10011 

LIBRARY & INFORMATION SCIENCES 
American Society for Information 
Science 

1140 Connecticut Avenue, N«W. 

Room 804 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

READING AND COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
National Council of Teachers 

of English 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

RURAL EDUCATION & SMALL SCHOOLS 
New Mexico State University 
Box 3AP 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 88001 

SCIENCE & MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 
Ohio State University 
1460 West Lane Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43221 

SOCIAL STUDIES/SOCIAL SCIENCE 

EDUCATION 
855 Broadway 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 



*ERIC/ECE Is responsible for research documents on the physiological, psycho- 
logical, and cultural development of children from birth through age eight, with 
major focuo on educational theory, research and practice related to the develop- 
ment of young children. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 

One Dupont Circle - Suite 616 

Washington, D*C. 20036 

TESTS, MEASUREMENT, & EVALUATION 
Educational Testing Service 
Rosedale Road 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

VOCATIONAL & TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Ohio State University 
1900 Kenney Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 



This paper was produced pursuant to a contract with the Office of 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, Ekiucation and Welfare and a grant from 
the Office of Child Development. Contractors undertaking such projects under 
Government sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their professional 
judgment. Points of view or opinions stated do not, therefore, represent 
official Government position or policy. Contract OCD-05-70-166. 

ERIC/ECE Disclaimer 

This publication was prepared pursuant to a contract with the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education; Contract 
number 0EC-0-8-080490-3706-(010). Contractors undertaking such projects under 
Government sponsorship are encouraged to express their Judgment in prof '* -^sional 
and technical matters. Points of view or opinions do not, therefore, necessarily 
represent official Office of Education position or policy. 

ERIC/SP Disclaimer 
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Postscript 



The Educational Resources Information Center/Early Childhood Education 
Clearinghouse (}j;RIC/ECE) is one of a system of 18 clearinghouses sponsored by 
the United States Office of Education to provide the educational community with 
information about current research and developments in the field of education. 
The clearinghouses, each focusing on a specific area of education, (such as 
T early childhood, reading, linguistics, and exceptional children), are located at 

universities and institutions throughout the United States. 

The clearinghouses search systematically to acquire current, signifi- 
cant documents relevant to education. These research studies, speeches, confer- 
ence proceedings, curriculum guides, and other publications are abstracted, 
indexed and published in Research in Education (RIE) , a monthly journal. RIE 
is available at libraries, or may be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 

Another ERIC publication is Current Index to Journals in Education 
(CUE), a monthly guide to periodical literature which cites articles in more 
than 560 journals and magazines in the field of education. Articles are indexed 
by subject, author, and journal contents. CUE is available at libraries, or 
by subscription from COM Information Corporation, 909 Third Avenue, New York, 
New York 10022. 

The Early Childhood Education Clearinghouse (ERIC/ECE) also distributes 
a free, current awareness newsletter which singles out RIE and CUE articles of 
special interest, and reports on new books, articles, and conferences. The 
ERIC/ECE Newsletter also describes practical projects currently in progress, 
as reported by teachers and administrators. For more information, or to re- 
ceive the Newsletter write: ERIC/ECE Clearinghouse, 805 W. Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Urbana, Illinois 61801, 
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